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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


On November 17th, President Roosevelt said ‘It would seem that the 
turning point of the war has at last been reached.’ It would indeed. 
‘The Battle of Britain just, and only just, averted the total defeat of 
England, the Empire, and of our continental Allies, including Russia, 
although at that time she was not an ally. But to escape defeat is not 
the same thing as winning. Only now that the Battle of Egypt has been 
won has the war begun to move towards victory. 

’ Had the Battle of Britain been lost, Hitler would have established 
his Newordnung or Pax Germanica in Europe. His own boast that it 
would last a thousand years might have come true. What will be in a 
thousand years, no one can foretell—or, for that matter, in a hundred 
years, or even fifty. But it is certain that the European order, as we 
‘know it, the order which, for the second time, is being defended against 
the Germans, would have gone for ever. He would have maintained his 
conquests with an armed might greater than any ever known. He would 
have had at his disposal all the nations he would have reduced to vassalage, 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Urals, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Equator, and all their resources. America could have saved herself, if at 
all, by a superhuman effort which might, at the best, have enabled her to 
maintain an unendingly precarious defensive. Against internal foes, Hitler 
would have commanded all those terrible instruments of coercion which 
modern progress has put into the hands of modern despots. And indeed, 
the subject nations, so far from attempting resistance would have rivalled 
one another in their efforts to win the favour of their German masters 
and to gain some sort of security, some modest livelihood, without having 
to endure the perpetual irruption of the confiscator, the gang-master, the 
terrorist, the executioner. Even during the two years between the 
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Battle of Britain and the Battle of Egypt, the temptation to acquiesce in 
the Pax Germanica, rather than to resist and to wait through years of 
inconceivable suffering, must have been so strong that one can only feel 
admiration and wonder that human beings could show such fortitude, 
patience, and heroism. What has made the conquered unconquerable 
has been the patriotic spirit and hope—hope, flickering in the gusts of 
success or failure on the field of battle and again and again almost 
extinguished. 

It was the Battle of Britain that made hope possible. The Battle of 
Egypt has turned hope into certitude. The question is no longer‘ What 
will the end be ?’ but ‘ When will it be ?’ 

The Royal Air Force saved the foundations. The Russian Army 
stopped the German flood from overwhelming strongholds, communi- 
cations, and sources of supply which could only have been reconquered 
at fearful sacrifice. The defence of Stalingrad made victory in Egypt 
possible this year. And victory in Egypt was essential to the success of 
the further operations in Northern Africa and to the recovery of what 
ought never to have been lost, the command of the Mediterranean. 

By refusing to establish a ‘ second front in the West,’ the Allies have 
missed their last chance of losing the war. It may be that the heaviest 
losses are yet to come. But that we have, so far, been spared the 
massacre of the younger generation that made the last war the 
most’ tragic the world has ever known, is a reason for profound grati- 
tude. That this sacrifice should have been demanded by politicians, 
publicists, and even by ecclesiastics at public meetings and demonstra- 
tions without any proof of its necessity, without any thought that a 
‘second front in the West’ might mean not victory but defeat, is one 
of the most shameful things that have happened in the public life of 
this country. That the popular clamour was incited by people of a 
supposedly progressive, humanitarian, and cosmopolitan turn of mind, 
once more shows the inhumanity of the humanitarian, and the funda- 
mental ruthlessness of the utopian schemer who, in every revolution, 


shows himself more qualified than any others to be a terrorist—a Robes-' 


pierre or a Djerjinsky. 

When we look back upon the year 1940, to the time when France 
fell and England stood alone, the miracle does not only appear in 
the prowess of a few pilots and in the fortitude of the people, it also 
appears in what, at the time, seemed an unmitigated disaster, but has 
turned out to be not calamitous, but fortunate in a manner none could 
have foreseen. Had France not fallen, had a Western front been main- 
tained in 1940, the Germans, fighting on ground most familiar and most 
favourable to themselves, and disposing of a vastly superior force, both in 
numbers and in modernity of equipment and of method, would as cer- 
tainly as anything can be certain in war, have inflicted upon the French 
and British armies a series of defeats far heavier, far more destructive and 
decisive than anything known in the last war. The Germans would 


almost certainly have refrained from attacking Russia, and the full — 
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force of their armed might would have been thrown frontally against the 
Western Powers. France would have suffered loss and ruin beyond the 
possibility of recuperation, and England would almost certainly have been 
compelled: to carry out an immense Dunkirk after sacrifices that would, 
within a few months, have exceeded all that she has sacrificed during 
the whole of the war until now. The paradoxical result of the German 
victory in France is that its very completeness made it possible for the 
patriotic spirit to recover and for England to prepare and organise for 
victory behind the intervening Narrow Seas. The outcome, had France 
not fallen, would at the best have been a negotiated peace, and a 
negotiated peace will always be a German victory, for even if it does 
not give the Germans all they want, it will leave them with the founda- 
tions of their power unbroken and, therefore, ehable them to make them- 
selves masters of continental Europe, and so of all Europe, sooner or later. 

But after the fall of France, the German armies could not prevail 
because there were, for the time being, no other armies for them to 
engage. Had the Germans, after winning the war with France, won 
the peace with France, all would have been different. Hitler can make 
war, but, unlike Bismarck, he cannot make peace. The French were a 
sick, wounded, and broken nation. They would have accepted any peace 
that would have assured them bare national survival, no matter how 

‘ modest and humble, as long 2s it were not too full of sorrow, unrest, and 
humiliation—something Hitler could easily have given had he disposed 
of more political foresight and a more generous understanding, and not 
allowed his judgment to be warped by the appalling malignance that is 
so peculiarly his own. 

The Germans have lost the peace with France. If ‘the turning 
point ’ has indeed come, as President Roosevelt says it has, then France 
will, in time, be at war again as one of the United Nations. Although she 
has lost much, there has been no vast massacre of her younger genera- 
tion. Her resources are not depleted beyond repair. Her patriotic 
spirit, purged by suffering and fortified by indignation and by hatred of 
the inhuman foe, has recovered something of the fire it had in her 
greatest days. 

The presence of even a potential French army on the German Western 
border and in close proximity to the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial 
region may well enable France to intervene decisively in the war, all the 
more so as the Germans, when they see defeat approaching, will resort to 
political action, both at home and abroad, so as to preserve at least the 
foundations of their power in a negotiated peace. If they fail, there will 
be a German sauve qui peut, an effort on the part of the Germans to escape 
from the consequences of the catastrophe which they themselves have 
brought about. Unless we are mistaken, the Rhineland, where even 
to-day animosity against the Western Allies is least, although it is the 
Rhenish-Westphalian cities that have been bombed most, will turn to 
France for bare security against disastrous war abroad and collapse or 
revolution at home. 
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That there can be no enduring peace without the closest association 
between France and England is obvious for strategic, political, economic, 
and psychological reasons, although it is not always the obvious that is 
always perceived—one of the needs of the coming year is that the obscur- 
antism which pervades English political literature and oratory to-day be 
overcome. To avert a war, it is, above all, necessary to see the obvious. 
Had the obvious been seen from, say, the. year 1932 or 1933 onwards, 
there would have been no Second World War. To win a war that has 
come, it is also necessary to see the obvious. Now that the obvious, 
namely, the use of the Mediterranean as the principal base for operations 
against the enemy has been seen (it was seen by Marshal Smuts from the 
beginning), the war can be won. To wii the peace, it will also be necessary 
to see the obvious—the simple, unchanging relationship between Germany 
and the rest of Europe as determined by her central situation and her 
potentially exorbitant might, and by England’s peripheral situation that 
enables her to be of Europe but not in Europe, and therefore, by virtue 
of sea-power to be the arbiter of European destiny and the holder of the 
balance, and, therefore, the one Power that stands between a free Europe 
and an enslaved. 

But it is not enough to think only in terms of strategy, politics, and 
power. Those who are most importunate in asserting that the war is a 
war for civilisation are not always distinguished by their concern for the 
content of the civilisation which is being defended. The vast and 
apparently unending flow of literature which is produced in this country 
about war-aims, peace-aims, reconstruction, international planning, 
federation, and so on is obscuring the deeper spiritual issues no less than 
the issues imposed by strategic and political needs. More nonsense is 
talked and written on these matters than in any other country except the 
United States. English political literature is at its lowest ebb since the 
Wars of the Roses. And non-political literature is hardly in better condi- 
tion, although liberty is supposed to favour creative genius which, so it is 
said, cannot exist in unfreedem. It is our impression that when the war 
is over, it will be found that the two countries which will have excelled all 
others in the power, depth, refinement, and originality of their literature 
during the Second World War, will be France and Germany, two coun- 
tries that do not live in the enjoyment of freedom as we do over here. 
The evidence is scanty and hard to obtain, but such as it is, it would seem 
to leave no doubt at all tliat in the realm of the spirit at its highest, 
England is, to-day, altogether outclassed by France and Germany. 

It must be said that the common belief that genius can only flourish 
where there is political freedom will not bear examination. Germany is 
under one of the severer despotisms of our time, a despotism that 
exercises its immense power in the world of letters no less than in the 
world of affairs. Although there is in France, or was, until recently, in 
the former ‘ unoccupied zone,’ more freedom of expression than in Ger- 
many, the restraint imposed upon French writers, especially political 
writers, is closer than any known in France since the Napoleonic era. 
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In Germany, obscurantism, heavy, dark, and involved, though 
employing popular catchwords corresponding with our own catchwords 
like ‘ vested interests,’ the ‘ profit motive,’ ‘access to raw materials’ 
has become an officially enforced orthodoxy. In England, obscurantism 
of the peculiarly English kind, light, diffuse, tenuous, and clear only 
in the way that muddy waters seem clear when they are sufficiently 
shallow, is enforced by fashion, with the assistance of Cabinet Ministers 
and other politicians, of leading ecclesiastics, of minor scientists, and 

_ of literati. Secular religion, which is a form of obscurantism, has been 
imposed upon the German churches by the State. It has invaded the 
English churches also, But in Germany the resistance offered by those 
who confess Christian orthodoxy is much more powerful than it is in 
England. It is ruthless in the best and not the worst German manner : 
ruthlessness of intellect is as admirable as ruthlessness of character is 
detestable, and both are peculiarly German. It is Hitler and the 
National Socialists, not the theologians, who are the rebels—rebels 
against the divinely appointed‘order. The summons of the theologians 
is a call to obedience, obedience, above all, to the First Commandment, 
That call has found expression in literature that is amongst the greatest 
of modern times. Such German prose has not been written: since the 
days of Luther. Obscurantism, taking the form of pseudo-sciences such 
as ‘racial biology,’ has become a German official doctrine. In England 
it presides over meetings of the British Association, pervades the leading 
articles in ‘ Nature,’ and is expounded in books, articles, and broadcasts 
in the form of ‘social biology,’ evolution as a dogma and ‘scientific 
planning.’ 

Despotic power induces an unbelieving conformity that is destruc- 
tive to the inner life of all but the strongest natures. But a writer whose 
nature is sufficiently strong will, under a despotism, develop a sense of 
responsibility. He will weigh every word, when any word may send him 
or his friends to prison or worse, and injure, rather than promote, the truth 
that commands his devotion. Whereas much that is written under a 
despotism is perforce contemptible, there may be something that has been 
so hardened, tempered, and purified by the enormous heat and pressure 
which a despotism engenders, that it will stand the test of time better than 
many a work which has been written with the irresponsibility of complete 
freedom. The obscurantist’s habit of thinking in terms of the unverified 
assumption and the facile conclusion, his indifference to causes and his 
disregard for consequences, are proof of his intellectual irresponsibility. 
Underlying all obscurantism, also, is a deep ingratitude. Despotism, 
by destroying so much, engenders gratitude for what ‘remains and a 
heightened reverence for things of permanent value. Freedom, by pre- 
serving all, good and bad alike, and allowing all, may easily promote 

» spiritual poverty and diffusion of mind and effort. Freedom can be 
dangerous like all things that are great and good. It is essential to the 
defence of freedom that its dangers be recognised. 

Obscurantisng has become a fashionable convention that corrupts all 
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the more insidiously because it is expounded by those who pass for uncon- 
ventional and believe themselves to be so, although the tedium and 
redundancy of their writings, the infinite dreariness of what they imagine 
to be their ‘ principles,’ ought to warn us that we are in the presence of a 
conventionality that is a far greater menace than the much maligned con- 
ventionality of the Victorian era. It would, however, be unfair to condemn 
English literature as obscurantist throughout. There are exceptions, such 
as Michael Roberts The Recovery of the West1 and The Midnight Hour? by 


*Nicodemus.’ The former work shows a finely tempered critical intellect - 
such as would be inconceivable without spiritual depth. The latter is | 


one of the few recent books appearing in the English language: which 
show a greatness of the kind that is to be found in Kierkegaard, Pascal, 
and some Swiss and German ‘Confessional’ pastors. But the small 
influence exercised by The Recovery of the West which, had its message 
been understood by a larger public, would have been the end of fashion- 
able obscurantism, and the incomprehension shown by reviewer after 
reviewer of The Midnight Hour, indicate that neither book is a sign 
or a portent as yet, but an isolated phenomenon. Against such books 
there will always be a conspiracy: a silent and sometimes an uncon- 
scious conspiracy. Not until they become rallying points at centres 
of resistance can it be said that they are fulfilling their mission in this 
country. The works of Kierkegaard are fulfilling their mission only now, 
a hundred years after his death. 

France, although victorious, emerged from the last war with the 
mentality of a defeated nation. This mentality was the main cause of 
her defeat in the present war. And now, in defeat, she has begun to think 
in terms of ultimate victory. 

Paul Valéry observed after the last war that we e know our civilisation 
to be mortal—‘ nous autres civilisations, nous savons maintenant que nous 
sommes mortelles.’ A civilisation that has ceased to believe in itself has 
begun to decline and cannot recover until it believes again. It will never 
believe in itself if it does not recognise the primacy of eternal values and 
is preoccupied with the inner life. There has, in France, been a renewed 
passion for the classics—the Greek and Latin, as well as the French 
classics. There is an efflorescence of poetry such as can be found in no 
other country. The great French authors—and they are the greatest in 
the world to-day—Maritain, Mauriac, Bernanos, Valéry, Gide, Claudel, 
Massis, are either silent or are writing with a deep seriousness. The 
obscurantism and the superficiality that characterise-so many of our 
popular authors to-day are almost unknown in France. The cheapness 
and frivolity of the English popular Press would be inconceivable in 
France—or, for that matter, in Germany or in Russia. 

; To-day the voice of France carries the anticipation of victory—to-day 
she would say ‘ nous autres civilisations, nous savons maintenant que nous 


* The Recovery of the West, by Michael Roberts. (Faber & Faber.) 
2 The Midnight Hour, by ‘ Nicodemus.’ (Faber & Faber 
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sommes immortelles.’ Even in the year of collapse, Paul Claudel wrote 
of quelque chose d’immense et de tricolore upon the horizon. Last year a 
book was published in unoccupied France under the significant title Les 
Idées Restent. The author is Henri Massis. We give a few passages from 
this book because, in our opinion, it conveys the spirit of the new France 
that is the eternal France more earnestly than any other work we know 
of : 

Quand tout lui manque et Vafflige au point qu’il craint de perdre coeur, il 
reste & Vhomme ses idées. . . . Ce qui est vrai de. Vhomme Vest également 
de la nation. Si dans lV’immensité de sa détresse, la France a retrouvé 
courage, c’est qu'elle sait que les idées restent, que les valeurs spirituelles 
demeurent, que la ov l’esprit est libre, actif, il n’y a pas de désastre irrépar- 
able (p. vit.). . . . L’intelligence n’est pas forte la ov le coeur est mediocre. 
Et celui qui n’apporte nul serieux, nul respect deyant le grave univers n’en 
prendra jamais cette vue profonde qui est la marque d’une pensée vraiment 
intelligente (p. 65). . . . Sewles sont fortes et originales dans leur forme les 
cuvres qu'une conviction profondea inspirées (p. 67). . . . L’Europe n’a 
que trop de ces constructeurs chimériques ou de ces techniciens soi-disant 
réalistes. Ce qui lui manque, ce sont des saints.* 

It may be that the Second World War is the only thing that could 
have saved French civilisation. It seems to us that, if German civilisa- 
tion is saved, only the Second World War will have saved it. Germany, 
although defeated, emerged from the last war with the mentality of a 
victorious nation. She has won her greatest victories—even her recent 
reverses in Northern Africa and Russia leave her in possession of conquests 
vaster than those made by any commander in history. Nevertheless, the 
authentic voice of Germany to-day, unlike the authentic voice of pros- 
trate France, is the voice of defeat, of oncoming doom—and was so even 
before the Battle of Egypt. 

There is a belief, fostered by our own obscurantists and by German 
refugees, that the Germans, living as they do under a ruthless despotism, 
have no new literature, or at least none that displays originality, intellec- 
tual courage, or a critical outlook. We have ventured to suggest that 
German literature to-day is superior to any in Europe, French literature 
alone excepted. We believe this to be true with regard to German works 
of a critical and speculative nature. The German newspapers, although 
they are compelled to carry a deal of National Socialist bowrrage de crdne, 
are full of interesting matter. Some of the German reviews observe a 

1 When everything is denicd a man, when everything afflicts him in such degree that 
he is in dread of losing heart, there remain to him his ideas. . . . What is true of a man is 
equally true of a nation. If in the immensity of her distress, France has found courage once 
more, it is because she knows that ideas remain, that spiritual values endure, that these, 
when the spirit is free and active, no disaster is irreparable. . . . Where the heart is 
mediocre, the nderstanding is feeble. And he who is neither earnest nor respectful in 
the presence of the solemn universe, will never acquire the profound insight which is the 
mark of a truly intelligent thought. . . . Strong and original in their form are only those 
works which are inspired by a deep conviction. . . . Europe has too many constructors of 
chimerical projects, too many of these so-called realistic technicians. What are lacking are 
the saints. 
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very high standard—the Deutsche Rundschau is one of the finest monthlies 
in the world and has shown great intellectual audacity under the National 
Socialist despotism, even during the war. Amongst a mass of worthless 
books, of which many have a truculence and a depravity that would be 


inconceivable in this country, there are new works of enduring merit. To — 
name them would be to draw the attention of the despotism to the . 


authors, whose existence is always precarious and will be made more so 
if they are commended by the enemy. 

Our own obscurantists have invented the so-called other GerniSny, 
which is but a projection of their own minds and has no relationship 
with German reality. Hitler’s Third Realm is the nightmare of German 
genius come true. It is the Germans of genius who are most profoundly 
conscious of belonging to the German nation, to the authentic and only 
Germany, and not to the mythical other Germany to which only those 
Germans claim allegiance who have cut themselves off from their own 
nationhood and are, as it were, émigrés in spirit, whether they are actual 
émigrés or not. Nor is it an accident that those who in this country are 
sponsors of the other Germany should not be distinguished by a highly 
developed sense of nationhood either. 

There is no other Germany just as there is no other France, and no 
other England. The best that is in every country is of that country as the 
worst is. Politically, it is a matter of relative indifference whether the 
best Germans are the real Germans cr not, or whether or not the Germans 
are a guilty nation. They must be disarmed in any case when the war is 
over, and in any case be rendered for ever unable to re-arm. This one 
consideration must dominate the treaty of peace and must determine the 
strategic frontiers of Germany and the control of her industries. Whether 
the Germans are guilty in the sense that they wanted the war and Hitler 
was but their instrument, or whether they are not guilty in the sense that 
they were forced into the war by Hitler and the Gestapo, makes no political 
difference. They must be made for ever unable to go to war again, whether 
they want to go to war again or whether, not wanting this, they are again 
unable to withstand the coercion of a despot. 

But when the war is over, and terms of peace have been imposed, 
the Germans must, save for measures taken to prevent them from re- 
arming, be left to the free enjoyment of a secure and peaceful existence 
inside their new frontiers and be on terms of normal relationship with 
other nations. 

It has often been observed that German genius has been at its highest 
when the German nation has been politically weakest. We see no reason 
why that genius, which is comparable with any in the world, should not 
achieve a renewed efflorescence. That it will suffer is certain, indeed it 
is suffering even now. It is because Germans of genius belong to their 
own nation in so profound a sense that the German catastrophe, so long 
foreseen, is their own inner catastrophe. That is why German genius is 
tragic, and has been so for a hundred years, as the genius of no other 
nation is tragic. The Germans will pass through a period of anguish. 
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Something at least of what they have done to others will be done to them. 
There was a time when it seemed that they could elude their fate by a 
spurious revolution which would establish the rule of the other Germany. 
That danger, it seems to us, has receded, though vigilance is required lest, 
if the war lasts very long, war-weariness and the perplexities of peace- 
making bring it back again. Only the British Press and the B.B.C. 
differentiate between Germans and Nazis—the British public do not, 
nor do the nations of Europe. People see through the imposture of the 
other Germany and will not be hoodwinked by a bogus revolution. Public 
opinion is fully decided that the Germans shall not be let off a second time. 

For the Germans there is no escape. The purge of the German spirit 
has already begun and upon every German of deeper insight there is, even 
now, the anguish of the gathering catastrophe. In Germany, as in France, 
there is a new recognition of the inner life and an intenser preoccupation 
with eternal values. The classics, both German and ancient, are studied 
with revived interest. Many years will be needed to extirpate the un- 
speakable corruption and degradation to which millions of Germans 
have succumbed, especially those of the younger generation. Germans 
of refinement, critical insight, and religious faith live in restricted circles 
as though in monasteries amid a barbaric world—a situation that is all 
the more tragic because the world around them is their own world. It 
will be a long time before that ordered hierarchy of values without which 
civilisation must perish will be restored in Germany. But the forces.that 
have overthrown this hierarchy, above all the secular religion known as 
National Socialism, are weakening fast, though it does not follow that the 
Germans will grow less formidable in war—what makes the German 
soldier fight so well is not National Socialism but patriotism, just as it is 
patriotism and not Communism that makes the Russian soldier fight so 
well. « 

The genius of France has found itself isla catastrophe. The genius 
of Germany has begun to find itself at the approach of catastrophe. We 
give a few passages from a book Auf den Mermor Klippen by Ernst 
Jiinger, a German of genius who has passed prophetically, as it were, 
through the catastrophe and, like Henri Massis, has achieved some of the 
calm, profound vision that lies beyond. The book was published at the 
beginning of the war and widely discussed in the German Press, so that 
we need have no hesitation in referring to it here. It is astonishing by 
reason of its audacious and trenchant attack on modern tyrannies and 
on the cold intellectualism that makes them possible. The nightmare 
figure of the tyrant and the catastrophe which he brings upon himself 
and upon his fellow-men, the liberating power of the inspired word, and 
the final triumph of the spirit, are drawn with a daring and an intensity 
of vision that make Jiinger’s book one of the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature. We give the German original, for the splendour of the lan- 
guage defies the translator (we give our own inadequate translation in a 
footnote) : 

Das Wort ist Konig und Zauberer zugleich. Wir gingen vom hohen 
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Beispiel des Linnaeus aus, der mit dem Marshallsstab des Wortes in das 
Chaos der Tier- und Pflanzenwelt getreten war. Und wunderbarer als alle 
Reiche, die das Schwert erstritt, wihrt seine Herrschaft uber Blitenwiesen 
und die namenlosen Legionen des Gewtirms. . . . Tief ist der Hass, der in 
den niederen Herzen dem Schénen gegeniiber droht (p. 54)... . Wir 
erkannten im Wort die Zauberklinge, vor deren Strahlen die Tyrannen-Macht 
erblasst. Dreieinig sind das Wort, die Fretheit und der Geist (p. 76)... . 
Wie.alle Schwirmer von Macht und Uebermacht verlegte er seine Wilden 


Traéume in die Reiche der Utopie (p. 102). . . . Er zahlte zwm Schlage der 


konkreten Tréiumer, der sehr gefihrlich ist (p. 103). . . . Ihm war die kalte, 
wurzellose Intelligenz zu eigen und auch die Neigung zur Utopie. Auch 
fasste er wie alle seines gleichen das Leben als ein Uhrwerk auf, und 
so erblickie er in Gewalt und Schrecken die Antriebs-Rdder der Lebensuhr, 
Zugleich erging er sich in den Begriffen einer zweiten und kinstlichen Natur, 
berauschie sich am Dufte nachgeamten Blumen und den Genilssen einer 
vorgespielien Sinnlichkeit. Die Schépfung war in seiner Brust getétet und 
wie ein Sprelwerk wieder aufgebaut. Hisblumen blihten auf siener Stirn. 
Wenn man thn sah dann musste man an den tiefen Ausspruch seines 
Meisters denken! ‘ Die Wiste wiichst-weh dem, der Wiisten birgt ! (p. 106). 
. . « Daher taten Ordner not und neue Theologen, denen das Uebel von den 


Erscheinungen bis in die feinsten Wurzel deutlich war, dann erst der konse-_ 


krierten schwertes, der wie ein Blitz die Finisternis durchdringt.' 

It may be that the Second World War was the only thing that could 
have saved the British Empire. We find it hard to see what else could 
have arrested the decline of English political genius, the growth of abstract 
internationalism, the diminishing sense of national and imperial résponsi- 
bility, the growing indifference to every hierarchy of values, the sacrifice 
of the man to the mass, and of the inner life to the outer, the subordina- 
tion of personality to the system, the prevalence of obscurantist secular 
religions and the resulting indifference to the eternal and transcendental 
without which there can be no true religion. 


1 The word is at the same time King and Magician. ‘We proceeded from the high 
example of Linnzus, who, wielding the word like a Field-Marshal’s baton, strode into the 
chaos of the animal and vegetable world. More wonderful than all the realms the sword 
has conquered, his dominion prevails over flowering meadows and over the innumerable 
legions of creeping things. . . . Deep in base hearts is the hatred that menaces the beauti- 
ful. . . . We saw in the Word the magic blade within whose rays the might of the tyrant 
dims. The Word, Freedom, Spirit, these are Three in One. . . . Like all enthusiasts of 
power and Master-Power, he sowed his wild dreams in the fields of Utopia. ... He 
belonged to the tribe of concrete dreamers, a dangerous tribe. . . . His intelligence was 
of the cold rootless kind, in bent utopian. But like all his tribe he regarded life as if it 
were clockwork : and in violence and terrorism he saw that cloekwork’s motive force. At 
the same time, imagination projected for him another Nature that was Artifice, intoxicated 
him with the fragrance of artifical flowers, wantoned in the delights of a conjured sensuality. 
God’s Creation had been done to death in his heart, to be put together again like a me- 
chanical toy. Frost-flowers were starred on his forehead. To look on him was to recall 
the profound saying of his master: ‘ The Desert spreads—Woe to him who has the Desert in 
his heart.’ . . . Hence the necessity for men who could restore the orders of things, for 
new theologians who could recognise the evil thing, from its outward seeming to its subtlest 
roots. And then the sweep of the consecrated sword, piercing the darkness like a lightning 
flash ! : 
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The Battle of Egypt has brought the resurrection of France and the 
German catastrophe nearer. The Battle of Britain saved the foundations, 
but the Battle of Egypt is the first positive victory that has been won for 
ten years. The Prussian coup d’éat in 1932 prepared the overthrow of 
the German Republic and the Second World War. It was the first defeat 
of those who are now allied against the Germans. Defeat after defeat 
followed—Hitler, Abyssinia, Spain, the Rhineland, Austria, the Saar, 
Munich, and then the war itself. But for the Battle of Britain all would 
have been over and lost by now. The Battle of Egypt is the first promise 
that all will be won. 

It has had a healthful effect upon the sen of this country. The 
nation has become more conscious than it was of its own greatness, it is 
more critical of other nations, whether Allied or hostile ; the denigration 
of everything British is growing scarcer and the craze for everything 
Russian has given way to a more reasoned, critical appreciation. Even 
our obscurantists, while not going so far as to be pro-British, are moderat- 
ing their unpatriotism. It was right that the church bells were sounded 
for victory and the unprecedented multitudes that flocked to church 
on the Sunday revealed a deep and humble gratitude that was far more 
impressive than any public jubilation. 

In the armed forces leadership has begun to show itself and personality 
is seen to stand above the rest. But leadership and personality will be 
needed in politics also if, when the war has been won, the peace is to 
be won also. And beyond the war and the making of the peace there is 
the tremendous problem of the modern Crisis. If English genius is to vie 
with the geniusof France and Germany,—if the primacy of English political 
wisdom and the one-time glory of English verse and prose are to come 
again, the change of temper brought about by the Battle of Egypt must, 
as it were, rise upwards. ‘The nation is far ahead of its leaders. Cabinet 
Ministers make speeches that no one wishes to hear. Ecclesiastics talk 
about housing and the profit motive when a spiritual message is required. 
And the literati persist in the mass-production of the frothy pabulum that 
Jeaves the hungry public hungrier than it was before. 

A few isolated men of letters and of religion are grappling earnestly 
with the modern Crisis in this country. but there are, as yet, no signs, a8 
there are in France and Germany, that the crisis will be mastered in the 
only way it can be mastered, in the way that must be our way also—a 
sustained critical outlook, a deepening of the inner life, and the recogni- 


‘tion of eternal values. 
Tue Eprror. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CAPTAINS INTO COMMISSARS 


One of the shrewdest diagnoses of the current trend in social ani economic 
organisation is contained in a book written in 1940, published in America in 
early 1941 and now available in an English edition! The thesis is so important 
and the argument so cogent as to warrant a lengthy précis by way of intro- 
duction. oh 

In the first place the title of the book is a little unfortunate since it suggests 
another essay in technocracy. The term ‘ managers’ is popularly associated 
with the technial organisers of production and summons up the picture of the 
engineer and factory organiser. The book is concerned with no such narrow 
concept : on the contrary it explicitly repudiates it in favour of a much more 
comprehensive and realistic theme. It opens by asking what type of social 
organisation is on the immediate political horizon, and immediately goes on 
to postulate that the major features of private capitalist society will disappear 
in a matter of years or decades, not generations. The evidence for this is its 
failure as manifested by continuous mass unemployment, the downward trend 
in total production, the unmanageable increase of public and private debt, the 
breakdown of free monetary exchange, the permanent agricultural depression, 
failing new investment, the inability of the great capitalist countries to go on 
developing the backward sections of the world economy and the inability to 
exploit the technological possibilities actually at hand. Parallel with this, or 
perhaps as a result of this, the capitalist ideology has become impotent. No 
other conclusion is warranted but that the capitalist organisation of society 
has entered its final years. 

I do not unreservedly accept this description of the situation as evidence of 
a breakdown, and I certainly do not subscribe to what is perhaps the implicit 
argument that the system has collapsed of its own accord or because of its 
inherent weaknesses. In a previous number of T'he Nineleenth Century I have 
insisted that the breakdown, or rather the approach to the verge of a break- 
down, has been brought about by the failure of so-called statesmen to establish 
the political conditions requisite to the smooth working of this or any other 
system. For the moment however I accept the last point, that the capitalist 
ideology has become impotent. There is a widespread lack of confidence in the 
system, and business itself has become defeatist. It appears in a white sheet 
on the same platform with Archbishops, and pouring ashes over its head, tear- 
fully repudiates the profit motive. If, as Professor Burnham declares, all 
history makes clear that an indispensable quality of any man or class that 


wishes to lead, to hold power and privilege in society, is boundless self-confidence: 


(p. 35), then I agree that the capitalist class is abdicating. 

Will the socialist society take its place? Is it the only alternative ? No, 
declares the author, if by socialism is meant a classless, democratic and inter- 
national order. The abolition of capitalist private property does not guarantee 
socialism. The history of the Russian experiment is one proof of this. In 
particular it has falsified the belief that the working class, the proletariat, has a 
special and decisive part to play in the transformation of society along socialist 
lines. In the event the great masses of the people have been absolutely elimi- 


1 The Managerial Revolution, by James Burnham, (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 
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nated from any control (the crux of property rights) over the instruments.of 
production. All the evidence indicates that the autocracy of the Russian 
régime is the most extreme that has ever existed in human history, not except- 
ing the régime of Hitler (p. 45). Russia is not the socialist state of the Marxian 
ideology, and if the capitalist ideology has lost its power over the masses so 
equally has the Marxian ideology not only in Russia but in other countries as 
well. The Marxist parties have proved a failure, indeed a fiasco, in all countries 
of the world. 

But although Russia did not move to socialism it did not move back to 
capitalism. This, the author insists, is a point which is of key significance for 
the problem of his book. Russia’s motion has been towards the managerial 
society, the type of society now in process of replacing capitalist society on a 
world scale (p. 46). What is this managerial society? It can be explained, as 
any other form of society can be explained, in terms of power. What group 
controls the chief instruments of production (control in the factual cense and 
not merely the legal sense derived from the concept of property right) and 
secures a preferential treatment in the distribution of the product ? This group 
will have the power and privilege and the wealth in the society as against the 
rest of society. In the coming society the managers will be that group. The 
economic framework of this new order will be based on state ownership of the 
major instruments of production, and the managers will exercise control not 
directly through property rights vested in them as individuals, but indirectly 
through their control of the state which in turn controls the instruments of 
production. This ideology has already been represented by Leninism, Stalinism, 
Fascism-Nazism and New Dealism. Thus the revolution has already begun 
and is by now well under way. 

Who are these managers ? In the recent advanced phase of capitalism four 
groups can be distinguished in relation to the elements of ownership, control 
and management : (1) The individuals in charge of the actual technical process 
of producing ; those responsible, say, for the physical emergence of automobiles. 
These can be classified as the ‘ technical managers’ (2) The individuals respon- 
sible for securing the emergence of a financial profit for the concern. These are 
the big-shot executives popularly regarded as the management. But their 
function is distinct from that of the first group, and there is no necessary con- 
nection between the two. The author distinguishes this group as ‘ finance- 
executives,’ or simply ‘ executives.’ (3) Individuals concerned not at all with 
technical processes, and not particularly with the profit of a single concern, but 
in the financial manipulations involving many concerns and many market 
operations. These are the ‘ finance-capitalists —many of the directors of 
companies, and more particularly the bankers and big financiers who actually 
appoint the directors. (4) Individuals who own in their names the stock certi- 
ficates and are legally the owners of the business. In fact, the bulk of these 
‘ stockholders ’ have nowadays an entirely passive relation to the business. 

This is a classification by function and the same individuals could embrace 
all four. Until recently this was frequently the case and there was a meaning 
in the term captain of industry as applied to a Henry Ford. But to-day the 
functions are becoming more sharply differentiated. At present the stock- 
holders gua stockholders exercise no real control. The third group may be 
substantial stockholders but they have secured control, not through majority 
holdings but by manipulation of voting rights and other devices. Thus they 
are in a legal position of ownership of businesses and the instruments of pro. 
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duction. Some of Group 2 may have legal interests of ownership but Group 1 
are seldom stockholders, if at all. Now according to the thesis Group 3 is on 
the way out. The big capitalists began some time ago to withdraw from indus- 
trial production to finance, leaving the direct supervision of the productive 
process to Groups 1 and 2. At first this strengthened their control although it 
made it more indirect, but now the few hundred great families, the big bour- 
geoisie, are retiring to their yachts and their beaches. The managers are the 
Mayors in this Merovingian Palace and the puppet Kings will in the end 
disappear. 

This does not mean that one class of capitalists will be replaced bee new 


one. In the first place the managers are not in a position to build up vast ° 


aggregates of wealth and to control by virtue of its possession. Secondly, the 


road to social domination and control no longer lies in the massing of personally — 


held capitalist rights. There are now and in the future more effective means 
for achieving the aim (p. 99). This is where the State comes in. Governments 
are moving more widely into the economy either by outright acquisition 
(transport, utilities, ship-building, housing, etc.) or by control which involves 
restriction of capital property rights (agriculture, security issues, utility rates, 
banking practices, etc.). When the Government has intervened in this way 
direction is in the hands of individuals strictly comparable to the ‘ managers ’ 
in private industry. Groups 3 and 4 disappear and—this is an important point 
to note—since profit is in many cases no longer the criterion of successful opera- 
tion, Group 2 tends to merge into Group 1. Control is with the men of the 
bureaus, boards, commissions and other agencies, not often the publicly known 
figures, who may be decorative politicians, but the ones who actually do the 
directing work. Direction is not in the hands of capitalists, and to-day the 
bright young men are not headed for private enterprise but for the managerial 
class which with its allied or to-be-allied political associates is taking up the 
control as it slips from the capitalist grasp. 

For ideological purposes the managerial society may pretend to be socialist. 
Its association with the State will make this plausible, but the association will 
not be a subordination nor even an alliance. The managers will control the 
State, and those whose interests are secured primarily by the State are the 
ruling classes. The locus of sovereignty will shift from Parliament to the 
administrative bureaus, and as it shifts Parliament will decay. One party 
only is necessary for the new system and Parliament will become a mere sound- 
ing board and propaganda agency. Politics and economics will be directly inter- 
fused in the managerial society and there will be no sharp separation between 
political officials and what were formerly termed captains of industry. The 
captains will turn into commissars. 

The striking feature of this new economy will be its independence of the old 
laws of the market. Large branches of the economy or the whole economy can 
be diverted towards aims other than profit (p. 123). This is how Professor 
Burnham puts it. I should prefer to say that the controllers will be able to 
abrogate the sovereignty of the consumer which is the ultimate source of real 
control under free enterprise. And with the loss of free market conditions other 
freedoms may go, including the freedom of workers to choose and move between 
occupations. Finally it should be noted that the new governing class will not 
be in the business for its health. It will secure handsome preferential treatment 
in distribution, but by virtue of status and not in terms of the capitalist type 
of property rights. Moreover, this preferential treatment need not take an 
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exclusively money form. It may be made up largely of privileges with a real 
income value—cars, houses, food and clothing, luxuries being granted direct 
for ‘ services to the State.’ 

The thesis is supported by illustrations drawn chiefly from Russia, Germany 
and.the United States, confirming the author’s contention that the revolution 
is already in progress. Under Stalinism, Nazism and New Dealism the group 
which has done better than any other group is the manager group, above all 
the managers who have had sense enough to become integrated with the State 
(p. 183). Professor Burnham’s book must be consulted if the cogency of the 
argument and the comprehensiveness of the analysis are to be fully appreciated, 
and the précis must end here with a summary of the author’s concept of the 
managerial ideology. 

Any system must have an ideology which expresses the social interests of 
the ruling class, but at the same time appeals to the sentiment of the masses. 
The managers know their own interests and they will naturally identify them 
with the welfare of mankind, but the formulation and systematisation of the 
appropriate ideology are the work of intellectuals. This work is also well in 
progress. The capitalist ideology is played out. The masses will not fight for a 
democracy that is synonymous with capitalism. So in place of capitalist 
concepts there are concepts suited to the new order. In place of the ‘ indivi- 
dual’ the stress is laid on the ‘ state,’ the people, the folk, race. In place of 
gold, labour and work. In place of private enterprise, ‘ socialism ’ or ‘ collec- 
tivism.’ In place of ‘ freedom ’ and ‘ free initiative,’ planning. Less talk about 
‘rights’ and ‘ natural rights’; more about ‘ duties’ and ‘ order’ and ‘ disci- 
pline.’ Less about ‘ opportunity ’ and more about ‘jobs’ (p. 180). Professor 
Burnham has certainly grasped the jargon. It was also a shrewd observation 
of his at the time of writing that in a world of gloomy and worried bankers, 
capitalist owners, liberal politicians, workers, farmers and shopkeepers, it was 
only the managers—the administrators, experts, directing engineers, produc- 
tion executives, propaganda specialists, technocrats—who were cockahoop with 
self-confidence. 

What impresses me about this thesis is its ready applicability to recent and 
prospective developments in this country. Professor Burnham does not take 
Great Britain as a major example, and his references to it are incidental. If it 
is not impertinent I recommend him to give us a place of pride in this revolu- 
tion, since, shorn of some of the cruder manifestations which have marked the 
process in Russia, Germany and even the U.S.A., it has gone on here in a subtle 
and even insensible way. Moreover, it is well fitted to the English genius and 
temperament since it appears as a reasonable compromise and not a revolution. 
Lord Elton pontificated some years ago on this subject. ‘ The nation is evolving 
an economic structure which is neither Russian Marxism nor American Indivi- 
dualism but an insular hybrid of itsown, destined it may be to be as widely 
imitated as was our Parliamentary institution in the nineteenth century.’ There 
you have it. Ifthere’s any argument about it, dash it, we'll put in for the copy- 
right. Of course what a henchman of the late bemused Ramsay MacDonald said 
is not evidence, but we can quote from a much shrewder observer with rather 
more experience of the workaday world. In the Georgian Adventure by Douglas 
Jerrold, published in 1937, there is the following pregnant comment by the 
author : 


It has of course already been decided that the great combines, as they are taken over 
by the political classes, will be immunised from Parliamentary control and will be lavishly 
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staffed by members of the political classes, not excluding the present officials of the Trade 
Unions. I like to complete the picture with a pleasant dream. The heads of these great 
organisations will not be called directors, a name savouring of capitalism ; nor commis- 
sioners, which savours of Parliamentarianism; not yet commissars, which savours of 
Communism; but National Trustees, and their remuneration will take the form not of 


salary but expenses.” 


Professor Burnham—meet Mr. Jerrold. 

Others of us were critical of the bastard socialism rapidly developing in this 
country between wars. Professor Burnham has found a more imposing and 
more respectable-sounding title for it, but it is the same thing, and it# future 
is better assured here perhaps than in the other countries which Professor 
Burnham preferred to select for illustration. This war will certainly not result 
in the socialisation of all the means of production and distribution in this 
country, but it will very'likely bring a great extension of the piecemeal planning 
which was becoming established before the present war. For one thing the 
process long ago received the blessing of prominent liberal economists in this 
country. Read Keynes on The End of Laissez-Faire (1926) and note the 
approval he bestows on the growth and recognition of semi-autonomous bodies 
within the State. The Liberal Party got caught up in this doctrine with the 
result that it is still hopelessly confused about policy. Whenever it meets now 
to formulate a programme it starts with the assumption that it stands for free 
enterprise and then comes up against its predilection for public boards and finds 
itself entangled in State planning schemes. Thereupon it refers its principles 
to a select sub-committee and from there, after furtive consultations with its 
economic advisers, it gets them back slightly more shop-worn. . 

Professor Burnham could profitably study our methods. When he declares 
that the economic framework in which the social dominance of the managers 
will be assured is based upon State ownership of the major instruments of pro- 
duction, some readers will discount his powers of prophecy on the grounds that 
outright and direct acquisition of ownership by the State will always meet 
considerable opposition. But there are various ways of securing what is 
virtually public ownership without ownership in the legal sense. The Central 
Electricity Board is financed not out of the Exchequer but by stock subscribed 
to voluntarily by investors. Similarly, the London Passenger Transport 
Board is legally owned by stockholders and in that respect resembles the 
ordinary joint stock company. The country where the Central Bank is still 
nominally a private institution knows most of the tricks about public control 
without ownership. This is the neat way of inaugurating the managerial revolu- 
tion without raising the bogey of nationalisation. Are the Agricultural Market- 
ing Schemes the equivalent of nationalisation ? Very few people would detect 
any relationship. 

Given this, most of Professor Burnham’s analysis applies. Ask yourself 
with which type of controller the power will lie in the future—the Lord Nuffield 
type or the Lord Reith type. Then ask yourself what qualities are required 
in the men who run the B.B.C. and the L.P.T.B., or what qualities will be 
required to run the future Coal, Cottdn, Communications, Housing and Banking 
Boards ? The pertinent point here is the one emphasised by Professor Burnham, 
that the industries will be run largely independent of the laws of the market. 


s ee 330, Georgian Adventure, by Douglas Jerrold (Collins). 
‘Whose criterion of action within their own field is solely the public good as they 
esdiiaiaanad tx Keynes. ‘ As they understand it ’ is good. 
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The profit test as gauged by the revenues obtained from consumers choosing in 
& free competitive market does not apply in these cases. The main task of the 
controllers is to put the show over socially and politically, and if they can do 
that the finance will look after itself. Suppose the operations of the L.P.T.B. 
result in a deficit on normal accounting standards. What is the remedy? A 
reduction in costs, a drive to obtain larger custom, a contraction of scale ? 
Nothing of the kind. The first move is, and was, a raising of the fares. A 
monopoly supplying an essential, and untroubled by pirate buses, can do this. 
Excesses or anomalies are not eliminated by independent enterprise, and the 
public can be chivvied into the tubes when it prefers to travel by bus. If the 
fare-raising remedy is ruled out, or it is impolitic to repeat it, a subtle campaign 
for a subsidy is a good follow-up. The Board discovers that under a refined 
allocation of overheads it is losing on workmen’s fares. What a case for Parlia- 
ment and for popular appeal! What more powerful argument for a grant ! 
And there are other irons in the fire. A larger allowance from the Inland 
Revenue for depreciation and obsolescence. A reduction in rating assessments 
with compensation to the local authorities out of the Exchequer contribution. 
Remember that in a Budget which may settle down at £2,000 million, odd 
millions can be shuffled about in any direction and the tracks covered up until 
even the Comptroller and Auditor General loses his way. The managerial 
society will operate like a vast holding company and the accounts of the sub- 
sidiaries will become unintelligible and meaningless. Where do the laws of the 
market get free play in the Milk Marketing Scheme ? Although the State does 
not own cows, dairy-farming is virtually a State enterprise and the Board is 
the autocratic government. Its primary job is not to make two pints of milk 
flow where one flowed before but to keep the farmers contented and the public 
sweet. The price structure of the industry is almost as far removed from a com- 
petitive price structure as is the Soviet system of pricing. Again, if the nominal 
accounts do not balance the remedy is further juggling with the elaborate 
collection of discriminating prices which looks to the newcomer like a transla- 
tion from a German cartel list. 


Price per Gallon of Milk, in Pence 

For liquid ere, . - 16-08  $Forfreshoream . n ° - 7-50 
butter F , - . £07 »» tinned cream . ; ‘ - 6-00 
. «850 i get Pasa act 
7-50 omit ° - 8-00 
i . 6-00 ili i ae 

condensed milk for export - 404 products not specifically men- 
» milk po-vder . , - 460 tioned . . , , - 7:00 
Put up the chocolate figure by 10 points and the ice-cream by 5. Mulct the 
umbrella-handle manufacturers concealed in the last group by an additional 15 
and persuade the Tariff Advisory Board to raise the duty on imported parasols. 
At the same time reduce the price of liquid milk to school children and the unem- 
ployed, and on the strength of this apply for a parliamentary grant through the 
Ministry of Health, advising that department to pass the buck to the Ministries 
of Labour and Education. Take away the number you first thought of, leaves 
you an extra £3,000,000 and the community won’t know what’s hit it. It 

won’t even know it’s been hit. 

When the task of the Railway Board is not to speed up the service, replace 
the 40-hommes-8-chevaux accommodation of the L.N.E.R. or to provide some- 
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thing edible in the restaurant car, but to put over the square deal and stop the 
hoi-polloi from travelling in motor coaches, it is obvious that the qualities 
required from the leadership are far different from those exacted by free com- 
petitive enterprise. The B.B.C., Lord Reith once declared, gives the public 
90 per cent. of what it wants and 10 per cent. of what is good for it. There was 
a subtle indication in this that as time went on fifty-fifty might become the 
operating ratio. In normal times the grocer supplies the lady at the head of 
my household with 100 per cent. of what she wants, and he is wise enough not 
to suggest, let alone prescribe, what is good for us. There is, I admit, a con- 
siderable amount of ballyhoo associated with private ‘enterprise, but the 
informed customer is not taken in by this, and if a better service or product i is 
available elsewhere the news soon gets round. But will there be, in fact is 
there, any less ballyhoo emanating from public boards or other more or less 
disguised Government agencies ? Think of some of the current lucubrations 
of the Ministry of Food and imagine the peace-time propaganda of a National 
Food Board empowered to control the marketing of agricultural produce. 
‘There is no need to worry because you can’t get fruit: vegetables are far 
better for you.’ Thus one of the experts which the Ministry has on tap. 


In place of bananas you should eat potatoes, and tomatoes in place of melons and 
grapes. Instead of orange and lemon juice you should drink carrot juice, while brussel 
sprouts and mustard-and-cress would take the place of apples, pears and plums. If we 
substituted these vegetables for these fruits, the whole nation would be better in health 
because they contain more vitamin® than fruit—particularly vitamin C. 


Does anyone swallow this with the carrot juice ? Idon’t. Is there anyone who 
doubts that if the carrot crop failed and there was a glut of plums an advisory 
expert would not be found to broadcast exactly the opposite? The comic thing 
about all this is that it overreaches itself by implicitly demonstrating that under 
capitalist exploitation the poor have had the best of it all along. They have 
got all the nourishing foods—scrag end of mutton, potatoes, bloaters and 
tinned salmon—while the boorjuice has been stuffing itself with the deleterious 
produce. Obviously a National Food Board would put over what it had on 
its shelves, and with its monopoly powers cf marketing and propaganda it 
could cajole, bribe and nag the citizenry into swallowing sawdust and resin as 
a wholesome body-building breakfast food. Not many of our administrator- 
politicians could run a department store in open competition, but they would 
be ideal for this work.* 

On Professor Burnham’s other major point, that the ‘ managers ’ will get 
a privileged share in distribution, the evidence on this side also supports the 
thesis. Before the London Passenger Transport Act the managers of the 
London General Omnibus Company and of the underground system used to 
lie awake at night sweating about the next incursion of pirate buses. Their 
status and remuneration were related to the risks of free enterprise. On the 
day the monopoly was established their status became equivalent to that of 
civil servants, and the remuneration of the big shots should have come down 
to the civil service scale. I wager it did not. Will anyone assert that in respect 
of responsibility, importance or any other factor the executive work in any of 
the marketing or industrial boards is superior to that required of officials in the 
Admiralty ? Then why is any salary in these semi-autonomous bodies higher 

4 You should hear them solemnly arguing whether a man should be allowed to swop 
rations with his deceased wife’s sister. 
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than in the recognised services ? The answer is that the community has been 
bluffed into paying industrial rates associated with competitive risks for safe 
jobs entrenched behind monopoly. It is significant that a Labour Government 
gave the cachet to this practice. When the Coal Mines Reorganisation Com- 
mittee was set up Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, an apostle of the equalitarian society, 
appointed Sir Ernest Gowers as chairman at £7,000 a year.® If high income tax 
rates persist these salaries will not be such plums, but, as was indicated above, 
the difference will be made up by privileges. War-time experience here is a 
pointer, apart from the gauleiter-commissar front-seat-at-the-opere story 
abroad. Who wants money so much now as car permits and petrol allowances ? 
What is the cash equivalent of a sleeper when they are all reserved for high 
officials ? A new social distinction has merged here and we are two nations 
again—those who have travelled to America by air-clipper and those who have 
not. Didn’t one man, after expatiating to me the other day about the import- 
ance of his war-time job, give himself away by inadvertently revealing that he 
had travelled to New York last year by sea? I shall of course drop the fellow. 
Who in the new society will have the right to crash the traffic lights in a car 
plastered with hieroglyphics or pennants ? Ask in Moscow, Berlin or Washing- 
ton, and keep your eyes open in London. 

Thus if I had to bet on the progress of the managerial revolution I should 
incline to back this country, and I take it a little hardly that Professor Burnham 
has not given due prominence to our effort, much of it pioneer work. I realise 
that in the Knudsens, Kaisers ana Nelsons the U.S.A. has some hefty mana- 
gerial thrusters, but the absence of bootleggers and sophisticated debunkers in 
this country greatly facilitates the passage and working of restrictive legislation 
of the state monopoly type. However, now that President Roosevelt, after 
boxing the compass of economic policy, has come out for almost undiluted free 
enterprise, it would not surprise me to see Mr. Willkie, the managerial type par 
excellence, emerge as Democratic Presidential candidate in 1944. In the case 
of Germany there is a great possibility that anything which smacks of State 
control may. stink in the nostrils of the people for two generations. On Russia 
I cannot pronounce, but I understand that Stalin is something of a wag. May 
I humbly advise him to indulge that trait by putting over the greatest double- 
cross in history. After the war throw open Russia to free enterprise. Along- 
side the Chinese, who understand and believe in competition, this will make 
most of the East a Mecca for the enterprising young men of the West, whose 
main hope otherwise is to become the protegées of more or less benevolent 
monopolies at home. I myself believe that this would immensely speed up the 
work of reconstruction. The only trouble is that our Communists here would 
make themselves an infernal nuisance demonstrating in favour of unbridled 
individualism and cut-throat competition. 

G. L. Scowarrz. 


5 For the debates on this appointment, see Hansard 1930-31, Vol. 248, c. 2392-2440, 
and Vol. 249, c. 1557-1624. Mr. Shinwell, the then Secretary for Mines, put up a stout 
defence for ‘ paying the market price to the best man for the job.’ In the end the House 
approved the policy of going into the free competitive market to attract the best man 
from industry, and Sir Ernest Gowers was duly attracted from that branch of the heavy 
industries known as the Board of Inland Revenue. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MEN AND MACHINES 


Waite the récent successful operations in North Africa are having their 
encouraging repercussions on the partners of the United Nations, the 
opposite must be equally true in respect to the Axis powers. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations can claim to have made this campaign possible 
by their ability to withstand attacks of an overwhelming nature for 
approximately twelve months. This, the only practical ‘League of 
Nations ’ as yet to emerge, stood alone until Russian resistance absorbed 
the major portion of the German land forces, and inflicted an extremely 
heavy blow on the main Axis fighting machine. 


There are some who regard pride of race as repugnant, but every: 


British subject to-day should feel proud of his heritage, and of a spirit 
unsurpassed in history. An ally whose subjects are not imbued with 
strong national pride is of little value as a partner in war, or a friend in 

During armed conflict the psychological factor is of the utmost 
importance, and it must be realised that while we have withstood the 
moral effect of a prolonged series of reverses, the enemy has been buoyed 
up in a belief in his invincible military might which repeated successes 
on his part have tended to confirm. In view of this, the recent Allied 
achievements in North Africa must have had a far-reaching moral reaction. 

Both Germany and Italy have for years been preparing for war, and 
these preparations necessitated rigid national discipline, together with 
long term economy and a prolonged period of hard working conditions 
for all concerned. That the Axis High Command planned for a lightning 
victory is beyond challenge, for they realised that it was only by ‘ Blitz- 
krieg ’ technique that domination by them was possible. 

It was not until Germany achieved some initial military success that 
the arch-opportunist Mussolini led his country into action by the side of 
Hitler. He failed to appreciate that the Democracies, although thoroughly 
unprepared, were by no means decadent. Hence, in committing his 
people to war he was swayed more py political considerations than the 
strategic weakness of the Italian Empire, and his misguided followers 
must be realising by now the error of his ways. 

The expression ‘ nothing succeeds like success ’ is an appropriate one 
at the present time. An important strategic reverse to nations who are 
confirmed in a belief of their invincibility must give rise to doubts of the 
first magnitude. The Axis nationals having been led to expect a quick 
victory must, as a result of the unforeseen prolonged duration of the war, 
have lost confidence in that theory, and this outlook is undoubtedly shared 
by all of average intelligence. 

The two outstanding errors of judgment on the part of the Axis Powers 
were the underestimation of the Russian resistance, and the psycho- 
logical effect of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. Up till now our 
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Russian Allies have played the major réle in reducing the effectiveness 
of German arms, whose High Command in concentrating their forces in 
Eastern Europe have more or less sacrificed the Afrika Korps. On the 
other hand, the United States of America has brought to our aid an 
abundant supply of men, munitions, and food. Ludendorf, in his Memoirs 
of 1919, tells us that it was the large resources of the United States, made 
available by her entry into the first World War, which was one of 
the decisive factors in bringing about Germany’s downfall then. It must 
therefore be obvious that history is about to repeat itself. 

In war the human element is predominant throughout. Although 
modern scientific developments have given man more highly lethal 
weapons, increased mobility, and vastly improved means of inter- 
communication, these developments have not, and never wili, replace the 
influence of personalities. The complexity of man is such that he cannot 
be replaced, or saperseded, by his own inventions. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note that many Generals in the first World War directed 
their battles from headquarters which were well behind the positions 
where the actual fighting was taking place. This was wrong, for a leader 
should be in frequent personal touch with his immediate subordinates. 
The introduction of modern equipment, however, has so increased the 
power of mobility of an army, that unless a commander does retain close 
personal control he will be rendered incapable of directing operations in 
a battle where situations can undergo a series of rapid changes. 

Until recently, the Democracies have relied far too much on the 
bureaucratic machine which they have built up over a period of many 
years, and it is with relief that we learn, from the present operations in 
Northern Africa, that an important change in the organisation for the 
control of the three fighting services has been introduced. 

In the Middle East, where the 8th Army is driving Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps out of Libya, the land and air forces are operating as one fighting 
unit under the Commander-in-Chief in that zone. 

The’ most important development in technique, however, was dis- 
closed on the occupation of the French North African possessions. General 
_ Eisenhower had been placed in supreme control of all the Allied Naval, 
Army, and Air Force elements in that theatre of war. With this simpli- 
fication of control, the fighting forces are for the first time in the Western 
hemisphere directed on a far more flexible basis than has previously been 
the case when each component has had its own Commander-in-Chief. 

Those who have studied the recent events in the Middle East will 
agree that the quality of leadership there has been an inspiration to all. 
On the other hand, before proceeding further, it is only fair that we 
should remind ourselves of our guilty past. From a military point of 
view we entered this war in an alarmingly weak state. The potential 
strength of a country for war is vastly different when compared to its 
actual strength. Before the outbreak of hostilities we had neither the 
equipment nor the facilities for training an adequate fighting force in 
up-to-date technique. 
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In criticising our Service leaders, far too few have taken these con- 
siderations into account. Those who have studied the works of some of 
our past and present Service experts are aware that we have produced, 
in certain instances, the finest fighting brains to be found in the world. 
Their opinions, however, have not always received the consideration to 
which they were entitled. Therefore, the unenviable position into which 
we threw our commanders in the early stages of this war should be appre- 
ciated. They deserve the greatest credit for having given their lives to 
the service of the State for relatively poor remuneration, knowing that 
those who were to take early responsibility in action must face the 
prospect of losing battles without redress. 

The events in Northern Africa during the second World War will 
provide an interesting study for military students in the future. The 
lessons to be learned are numerous, but there are one or two outstanding 
features which are worthy of note at the present moment. 

General Alexander, an Irishman, obviously possesses a knowledge of 
human psychology, a quality too often lacking in many who claim the 
right to determine our future destiny. Upon the withdrawal of the 
British Army from Dunkirk, he shared with other officers the conviction 
that our methods of training were entirely out of date. Merely to realise 
this is not enough. To bring about a drastic change is another matter. 
Traditional methods are difficult to dislodge. While we have our pro- 
gressive thinkers, it is equally right to say that they have their opposite 
numbers who are strongly tied to traditional beliefs. Consequently, when 
General Alexander first pointed out these defects, his protestations had 
little effect, with the result, that throughout 1940 our military training 
proceeded along the same lines as before. However, as popular opinion 
among the more progressive officers began to make itself felt, a modern 
battle school was opened in which both officers and men were trained to 
work, as a team, under the actual conditions to be met in the field. These 
conditions included the use of live ammunition. 

Among the officers who were impressed with this new method of 
training was General Paget, then Commander-in-Chief of the South- 
Eastern Command, who was subsequently promoted to Commander-in- . 
Chief of Home Forces. In that capacity he was able to extend the new 
principle, and at once set up a G.H.Q. battle school with local schools for 
every Division in the Army then stationed in this country. Eventually 
Whitehall was impressed, and the War Office ultimately took over the 
G.H.Q. battle school. 

However good a leader may be, he is at a serious disadvantage unless 
those officers and men under his command are so trained that they are 
able intelligently to co-operate with him. Without this training in his 
subordinates a commander is rendered incapable of exercising to the full 
any outstanding qualities he may possess. Hence, it is the foresight of 
men like General Alexander that has contributed in no small way to our 
success in Libya. 

The tactical handling of the force which so successfully broke the 
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crust of the German Afrika Korps was entrusted to another Irishman, 
General Montgomery. He is the son of the late Rt. Rev. H. H. 
Montgomery, who was Bishop of Tasmania, the General himself having 
spent part of his life in Australia. He is a forceful personality who 
believes in action and speed. While Commander-in-Chief of South- 
Eastern Command he made himself personally known to as many of his 
subordinates as possible, in order that they would be conversant with his 
policy. He is a strict disciplinarian, and saw to it that his staff were 
active men. In this respect every officer on his staff had for one day 
in each week to take part in a cross-country run. Those who could not 
run had to walk, but he insisted that all took this exercise. 

Throughout the offensive the Commander of the 8th Army has rigidly 
adhered to the maintenance of his objective. This was well illustrated 
when five Italian Divisions were left cut off in their original positions. 
He was not going to be deterred, by this means, from’ following up with 
all possible speed the retreating German forces whose destruction he was 
intent on bringing about. Rommel was at all costs to be denied the time 
in which even temporarily to arrange a defensive position, behind which 
he might have found it possible to reorganise his depleted forces. 

The pre-war teachings of General Wavell have also been justified 
in this campaign. The administrative aspect of war planning has 
proved itself of paramount importance, as witnessed by General Mont- 
gomery’s preparation for the move forward of the transport carrying 
supplies and ammunition, and food. The ability of an army to maintain 
continual pressure is governed entirely by sustained reinforcements of 
men, munitions, and supplies. Such arrangements necessitate a con- 
siderable volume of detailed calculations and planning, which not only 
involve an assessment of the quantities required, but the routing of 
transport, maintenance of roads and vehicles, together with other items 
too numerous for inclusion here. 

The strategic timing of the North African operations has been excel- 
lent, and this has been greatly facilitated by the wisdom of setting up a 
single supreme command in this theatre. General Eisenhower’s early life 
has given him the great gift of knowing intimately the human factors 
associated with the lives of the men under his command. 

The three leaders responsible for the initial success have all had 
previous practical experience in this war, consequently they are well 
fitted to combine their knowledge, experience, and initiative in directing 
the first class human material at their disposal. 

As in war, so in peace, the human element is of paramount importance. 
Success can never be achieved without a combination of factors, the first 
of which is the wise selection of leaders. Every individual, from the 
highest to the lowest, must be trained or educated in a progressive manner 
capable of fitting all for co-operation as a team, and with the progress 
of scientific development so likewise must organisation be simplified. 
With these requirements fulfilled, given the right tools, victory is possible 
to those whose spirit is undaunted. C. B. Tuornz. 
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RUSSIA AT WAR 


For a year and a half now the weight of nearly the whole German army 
has been thrown on Russia. In his great speech at the House of Commons 
on November 11th, Mr. Churchill fully confirmed Stalin’s contention that 
the Russians are bearing a disproportionate burdern. 


The idea that Russia could withstand the whole of the Germany army in 
the last war was never for a moment entertained [he said]. Then she had 
only a small fraction of the German power, but now she is bearing the whole 
weight of it. As for any of it that is employed on this side in all the conquered 
countries, that is more than made up for by the horde of divisions provided 
by Finland, Rumania, Hungary, and other of the Nazi-ridden or Fascist-ridden 
States. The Russians have borne the burden and heat of the day. 


Russia’s war effort, in Mr. Churchill’s own words, is certainly ‘ pro- 
digious.’ In search of an explanation for the heroism and efficiency of 
the Russians, who are defending their native soil in a manner unprece- 
dented in this war, the most recondite arguments have been advanced. 
The assertion of the Germans that the people of Russia is being terrorised 
by its Government into fighting as it does, is only matched by the 
asseverations of British ‘ Leftists’ who equally attribute everything to 
the Soviet system. This is how Mr. William Rust of the Daily Worker 
answers the question : ‘ Why Does Moscow Resist ?’ 


Tributes have been paid to the character of the Russian people [he 
writes] and to the integrity of the Slav temperament which is said to be alien 
to the Quisling outlook. This is sheer mysticism. The real roots of Soviet 
heroism and unity are to be found not in racial but in social causes ; in the 
absence of class divisions, the fraternity that exists between the nations of the 
US38.R., and the virility of the democratic system. 


On the fact itself of Russian heroism and capacity for endurance, 
everybody— including even some official German spokesmen like General 
Diethmar—is agreed. But this attribution to ‘ social causes ’ only does 
not tally with Stalin’s own opinion. 

However much this may disappoint internationalists or the British 


radical intelligentsia, Stalin has for a long time been trying to inculcate _ 


certain nationalist notions into his people. For many years now the 
Marxist interpretation of history has been put into cold storage, while 
the rehabilitation of certain rulers and military leaders has taken place 
with much emphasis. Books, plays, films and posters in Russia have 
glorified St. Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great, Catherine II, generals 
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like Kutuzov and Suvorov, and the 125th anniversary of the Napoleonic 
invasion was made the occasion of great celebrations in 1937. Again, ever 
since the German onslaught on June 22nd, 1941, Stalin has been calling 
on the people of Russia to seek inspiration in the glorious deeds ‘ of our 
great ancestors,’ some of whose names he has enumerated. Significantly 
enough, every single one of them—and they go back many centuries— 
wasanobleman. A recent issue of Picture Post reproduces a selection of 
Russia’s 1942 war posters which illustrate this appeal. The mere fact 
that Stalin has seen fit to emphasise the continuity of Russia’s great 
military tradition speaks for itself. And not less important is his decision 
to abolish the Political Commissars in the army, thus removing the last 
vestiges of its revolutionary character. The restoration of ranks and of 
iron discipline was the first step in the same direction. One of the most 
staggering discoveries about the Russian revolution has been that not- 
withstanding the complete destruction of the millenial foundations of the 
State’s structure and the creation of a wholly new civilisation in its place, 
as far a8 foreign relations are concerned, the Bolsheviks are constrained to 
conduct a policy not very different from that of the Tsars or of the Great 
Dukes of Muscovy. The same now applies to military affairs. In fact, if 
a proof of Stalin’s wisdom and strength of character were needed, his 
decision to permit history to take its course constitutes such a proof. 
The question of preparedness or equipment is on an altogether different 
plane. I shall come to it presently. But the point I wish to make here is 
that a nation’s fight is not conditioned by the system of government. The 
French were a free people, and yet they failed to defend themselves in 
this war. The Germans are anything but a free people, and yet, alas, 
they fight extremely well. So do the Russians, and—what is more—-they 
have always done, even though the credit they deserve for their bravery 
has been sometimes denied them. 

Take, for instance, Russia’s last two important wars: that of 1914-1918 
and the Japanese war of 1904-1905. It isastcnishing how rapidly the con- 
tribution made by the Russians to the defeat of Imperial Germany has 
been forgotten. All the principal Allied and even enemy protagonists of 
that great drama have put on record Russia’s part. The memoirs of 
Hindenburg and -Ludendorff and Hoffmann are very eloquent on the 
subject. Foch, Joffre and many others in France have declared that 
without the Russians, neither the Marne nor Verdun would have been 
possible. 

In this country, first-class eye-witnesses like Sir Bernard Pares or 
Sir Alfred Knox have testified to the scope and the quality of the Russians’ 
achievement. Mr. Churchill, perhaps more eloquently than all the others, 
has given a full and lucid account of the ‘ martial and national achieve- 
ments of Russia in the three terrible campaigns,’ which in his mind ‘ con- 
stitute a prodigy.’ After all, the Russians were the only Allies who 
managed to invade German territory, as well as Austria and Turkey. 
According to the Russian Quartermaster-General, Danilov, during the 
first year of that war, Russia was losing an average of 300,000 men a 
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month. By the end of 1915 she had lost more than 4,000,000. Lest it be 
thought that the officers were sacrificing their men while protecting them- 
selves, it is worth recalling that the casualties of officers were at twice 
the rate of the soldiers. Indeed, the officers used to go into action stand- 
ix. when the men were ordered to crawl. Field-Marshal Hindenburg has 
recorded in his book about the war that : 


Despite the great tactical success (in Russia) . . . we failed strategically. 
We had once more managed to destroy one of the Russian armies, but fresh 
enemy forces had immediately come to take its place, drawn from other fronts 
to which they had not been pinned down. . . . We could not achieve a decisive 
result. . . . The superiority of the Russians was too great. 


Comments like these are familiar enough in the present war. Very rightly 
the Russians are given full credit for their sacrifices now: Yet, of the last 
war, all that is remembered is not their sublime effort, which lasted three 
whole years, but only the final fiasco. 

Some extremely harsh judgments, too, have been pronounced on 
Russia’s record in the Japanese war of 1904-5. English and American 
critics have been very severe on Russia’s performance. But in the light 
of Pearl Harbour, Singapore and the other staggering defeats inflicted by 
the Japanese on the Anglo-Saxon countries, almost exactly forty years 
later, perhaps some of these judgments should be revised. 

What the Japanese did to the Russian fleet at Port Arthur is not very 
different from what they did to the American fleet at Pearl Harbour. 
There is a curious element of retribution in the fact that some of those 
who now condemn Japan’s treacherous methods, saw fit to glorify them 
in those days: ‘ The Japanese Navy, thanks to the masculine decision of 
the Mikado and his advisors, has taken the initiative and has opened the 
war by an act of daring,’ commented The Times. 

A German commentator has written that, despite Japan’s initial 
advantage, and also the corruption of the Russian administration, the 
soldiers and sailors fought well and that they can claim ‘ Vortreffliches 
geleistet zu haben.’ General Max Hoffmann, who as a young officer was 
attached to the Japanese headquarters, did not take too poor a view of 
the Russians either. On March 28th, 1903, he noted in his diary : ‘ These 
people should make peace, and as we did after Jena, reform their corps 
of officers so that perhaps they can in ten years’ time also have their 
Leipzig and Waterloo.’ 

Ten years later he found Russia a formidable foe on the Eastern 
Front. 

While quoting German generals, I may perhaps also recall Moltke’s 
famous dictum that ‘The Russian infantryman, when properly led, is 
the best in the world.’ 

The closest analogy to the present war, which naturally suggests itself 
to all those whose judgment is not blurred by political bias, or just plain 
ignorance of history, is Russia’s fight against the Napoleonic invasion. 
The Soviet Government has issued a most instructive anthology which 
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contains many illuminating extracts from contemporary sources and 
also from Russian literature. But perhaps a particularly significant 
passage is that from a jubilee article (1937) in Pravda itself. 


It was a people’s war [says the Soviet paper]. The Russian people, who 
more than once in their history have risen against their oppressors, against 
the boyars and the landowners, did understand that this time the new oppres- 
sors were coming from beyond the historical boundaries. On its own initiative, 
not awaiting the Government’s call, the people started a popular, guerilla war. 
The guerilla war began, even before Napoleon’s withdrawal, it continued 
throughout the war. It was an elemental movement on which some of the 
military professionals gazed with bewilderment and hostility. The guerilla 
war was a peasant’s war. The people fought for its national independence, 
and in the overwhelming majority they were peasants who could not as yet 
shed the chains of serfdom. . . . And just as the peasants fought in their 
corners, so did unspecified, unknown townspeople, citizens of Moscow, whose 
name has not been recorded in history. In Moscow, which had been left by the 
troops, they barricaded the Kremlin and met Napoleon’s army with fire. . . . 
The Russian people, though in villeinage then, and utterly uneducated, showed 
a tremendous national consciousness. 


Event the Soviet lady-sniper, Lieutenant Ludmila Pavlichenko, had, 
according to this anthology, her precursor in the person of a peasant- 
woman called Vasilissa Kozhina, who alone accounted for twenty-eight 
dead Frenchmen. She ‘ bumped them off’ with her agricultural imple- 
ments. But if you want to know how the people of Russia looked upon 
their foreign invaders 130 years ago, and how they fought them, there is 
no greater source of material then Tolstoy’s War and Peace. In that 
unique masterpiece of world literature, just as in, his Sebastopol Tales, in 
which he deals with the Crimean War, Tolstoy gives you an insight into 
the soul of the Russian nation, and especially the soul of the many 
. millions of its humblest sons; an insight, which goes much further to 
explain the war of to-day than all the lucubrations of British ‘ Leftists’ put 
together. I wish a popular edition of War and Peace were available ; the 
reading of it should be made compulsory. So, for that matter, should be 
a proper history of Russia, as well as a textbook of geography, and in 
default of all these things at least Sir Bernard Pares’ little Penguin which 
has an immense amount of knowledge crammed into it. People who will 
not, or cannot read, should at least have visited some of the Soviet 
films shown in this country during the last year or two. Then they would 
have known that 700 years ago a Russian Prince, St. Alexander Nevsky, 
unaided by any allies, defeated the numerous and well-disciplined armies 
both of the Swedes and of the Teutonic Knights who had invaded northern 
Russia while the Tartars were devastating the central and southern parts. 
Another Russian Prince, Dimitri Donskoy, succeeded in 1380 to organise 
the first all-Russian resistance to the Tartars, and with an army of 400,000 
—a stupendous figure for those days—he defeated the Tartars at Kulikovo 
Polie. These early wars have a direct bearing on Russia’s military develop- 
ment in modern times. First of all, the character of the Russian fighter 
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has been determined by the course of history. And, secondly, in all her 
wars the people of Russia themselves have played a leading part—in 
addition to the actual professional army. Thus it was in the Mongol 


and then Muscovite eras, especially in the feudal fifteenth and sixteenth — 


centuries ; thus it was during the ‘ Troubled Times ’ of the early seven- 
teenth century, when the peopled rallied under the banners of Minin and 
Pozharski to eject the Polish invaders. Even the sweeping reforms of 
Peter the Great and of Catherine in the eighteenth century did not alter 
the fundamental fact that all Russian military technique is based on a 
defensive.. For centuries the country had had to defend itself against 
aggressive neighbours and foreign invaders on all sides. Russia’s early 
wars with Tartars, Turks, Swedes,. Lithuanians, Poles, Teutonic Knights, 
Livonians et hoc genus omne had been defensive wars. The extension of 
her territory did not proceed from a premeditated plan for offensive 
expansion, but as the result of successful defensive wars in which the 
beaten enemy invariably had had to abandon territory. For centuries 


the Russians have visualised war merely as the protection of their mother- ~ 


land against the foreign foe, and have been wholly indifferent to the notion 
of themselves conducting wars of aggression. This attitude fits in with 
the whole general perception of life by the Russian people and largely 
survives to the present day. Even in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when a completely reorganised and modernised army began to 
be used by Russia’s sovereigns for wars of expansion, the character of the 
soldier did not change much. An inspiring leader like Suvorov could take 
his troops across Europe into Italy, and even a dull general like Apraxin 
could beat Frederick of Prussia and occupy Berlin, a detail of the Seven 
Years’ War that is all too often glossed over or forgotten. But where the 
Russians really shone was still defence of their own native soil. Sweden, 
in the eighteerth century the strongest military power in Europe, came 
to grief in the plains of Russia, just as a century later France did, and as 
Germany is doing now. 

The defensive idea is so deeply engrained in the Russian people that 
- almost instinctively men and women and even children know what to do. 
As to the soldier, it must be realised that he has always been very close 
to nature. For centuries Russia has been predominantly agricultural, 
and even to-day the agricultural labourer is still the backbone of the 
country. These people have never become pampered by the luxuries of 
excessive civilisation, and their detachment from materialism has always 
been a marked characteristic. ‘Scorched earth ’ is no novelty to them, 
deeply though they love their modest possessions. The Russians’ capacity 
for endurance and privation by far surpasses anything even faintly com- 
parable in the Western world. Their courage is sublime, and they have 
always delighted in almost childish pranks. Death is still an adventure, 
and is faced in a truly remarkable way. No one who has not had the 
opportunity of seeing simple Russian people die can appreciate that, 
while to those who have had this experience it is unforgettable. But, it 
has often been argued, the Russians are not methodical, not systematically 
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minded, they are moody and emotional, they are incapable of a sustained 
effort over a long period. There is a modicum of truth in that, but only 
a modicum. Moreover, in the kind of warfare at which they are best, all 
these qualities stand them in good stead. And there is such a thing as 
perseverance based on, or prompted by, emotionalism. This is best 
epitomised by the defence of Stalingrad, which is however by no means 
the only example either in the present or in any other Russian war. 
Even now, in this mechanised total war, the Russian soldier relies more 
on his personal prowess than on machines. Not that he is not mechanically 
minded ; he is passionately interested in machines. And perhaps I may 
mention in passing that the two foremost airplane designers and con- 
structors in America to-day are both of them Russian flying aces of the 
last war: Seversky and Sikorsky. But, broadly speaking, the kind of 
tactics that appeal to Russians most are: first; wear down your enemy 
by prolonged defensive and then select your own time for falling upon 
him and driving him out with ever-increasing vigour. A bold recon- 
naissance followed by a wild charge—that is what the Russian soldier has 
always preferred to more complicated operations, and that is as true to-day 
as it was in the days of Suvorov, whom the Soviets themselves have 
described as ‘ the only general in history who never lost a battle.’ 

It is to Stalin’s credit that he has known how to make full use of the 
inherent qualities of the Russian solider. Indeed, it is a tremendous 
achievement that a mass of revolutionary rabble has gradually been 
shaped once more into an organised, disciplined army. That army to-day 
is better equipped, clothed and fed than any Russian army ever before. 
In that respect the foresight of the Soviet Government shines in com- 
parison with the improvidence of the Western Democracies. This needs 
acknowledging, but it is also true that the Russian people have had to 
pay a price for it. Long before Goring ever uttered his famous phrase, 
the Soviets—happily for all of us to-day—preferred Guns to Butter. 
The curious fact, however, is that, even with all that wonderful prepared- 
ness, the Russians have had to be assisted by their unprepared allies 
with both guns and butter. Such has been the rate of consumption in 
this colossal war they are waging. The hardships and sacrifices they have 
already borne are unimaginable. Many more, alas, are in store for them. 
They will bear them as stoically as they have done before now. But if 
a proper attempt is to be made to understand how it is and why it is that 
the Russians have been able to face the whole of Germany’s army alone 
for over a year, then you must reverse Mr. W. Rust’s formula. It would 
indeed be ‘ sheer mysticism ’—it would, in fact, be arrant nonsense—to 
ascribe Russia’s glory to the present political system and to ‘social 
causes.’ The real roots of Soviet heroism and unity of the people are to 
be found in the history of that people, which has known how to repel 
and expel every foreign invader since days immemorial. ‘May you be 
inspired in this war by the courageous images of our great ancestors.’ 
Stalin said so. In Moscow. On November 7th, 1941. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTOCHIK. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN COLONIAL POLICY 


THERE are twelve principal Powers that are, or have been, résponsible 
for colonies or dependencies—Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain, South Africa and 
the United States of America. I like to call them Responsible Powers, 
rather than Colonial or Colonising Powers, to emphasise the important 
principle that each of them is responsible for its own colonies, and that 
it can neither divest itself of nor share this responsibility. The govern- 
ments of some of these Powers are autocratic and of others democratic ; 
some are hostile to the growth of responsible government and others 
friendly to it ; some have pronounced views on the colour question while 
others feel no colour bar at all; and some look on colonies and their 
resources merely as assets to themselves and potential bases for aggression 
against other Powers, while others look upon them, or at least profess to 
do so, as partners and friends in a commonwealth of potential equals: 
Nor does the variety end with the systems or policies of the govern- 
ments. Among the inhabitants of each Responsible Power there is a 
number of different persons and classes of person interested for one 
reason or another in colonies and the colonial question. Some of these 
are by their very nature frankly selfish, and others altruistic; some 
consider only the interests of the Responsible Power, others only those 
of the inhabitants ; some represent capital and others labour ; and some 
depend for their existence on the colony or dependency concerned, while 
others are independent of it. Equally diverse are the territories and their 
peoples. Some of the territories are rich and productive, while others 
are practically desert ; some are tropical and others temperate ; some 
have native governments which the Responsible Power has allowed to 
remain in being; others have had native governments but have lost 
them through the action of the Responsible Power; and in some the 


Responsible Power has itself begun to create some form of native govern- . 


ment, while in others nothing at all has been done. In the more temperate 
climates of North, South and East Africa, and in the West and East 
Indies there are white settlers and colonists—nationals of the Responsible 
Power itself—a great many of whom have their own ideas about Colonial 
Policy and do not hesitate to express them ; then there are those local 
elements in all the colonies who have absorbed the full education and 
civilisation of their own or another Responsible Power ; there are Arabs, 
Indians and other members of the Moslem, Buddhist and Hindu religions, 
heirs to older civilisations, who have once been independent and now 
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find themselves under the sway of a Christian Responsible Power which 
may or may not allow them to govern themselves after their own fashion ; 
there are the natives of the various tropical dependencies, all at a different 
stage of development, according to whether the Responsible Power has 
or has not been conducting them along the road to eventual independence ; 
and lastly there is the gentle or ungentle savage, with his teeth filed to a 
point, or his cannibal instincts only recently suppressed, and under the 
spell of God knows what ideas of witchcraft and possession, which make 
him almost impossible to deal with yet as a rational mazi. 

It is clear, in the light of this immense variety among the Responsible 
Powers and the territories and peoples concerned, that international 
co-operation in Colonial Policy is only practicable if certain definite 
common aims are accepted by all concerned. It would obviously be 
impossible, to take an extreme example, for us British, with-our ideas of 
freedom, non-discrimination and equality of opportunity, to co-operate 
with National Socialists, with their policy of ruthless suppression of what 
they call the ‘ subject races,’ and their exploitation of those whom they 
regard merely as animals; or with the Japanese, with their systematic 
and deliberate debauching of the races over which they wish to establish 
ascendancy by the introduction of drugs and the encouragement of vice ; 
or with the Fascists as such, though due credit must be paid to the Italians 
for such efforts as they made in North Africa to set up enlightened 
administrations. So far as we are concerned, if the aim of the Responsible 
Power is to be its own aggrandisement, or aggression, or suppression of 
the aspirations of the peoples of colonies or dependencies, or discrimination 
on the grounds of race, religion or social origins, we shall have to give up 
the idea of co-operation altogether.. The only kind of Colonial Policy 
in the development of which we should be prepared to co-operate is 
something like that which we now profess to follow ourselves. 

Let me attempt to outline it very briefly. In the political sphere it 
means fostering the growth of a responsible indigenous government, 
attached, if it so desires, by special ties to that of the Responsible Power, 
but free to enjoy complete independence if it prefers it, provided that it 
assumes all proper international obligations. A successful example of 
this was the admission of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
in 1932 and the declaration made by the Prime Minister of Iraq on 
May 30th of that year, which might serve as a model of the obligations 
to be undertaken by a dependency on attaining its independence. In the 
administrative and social sphere it means setting up a sound administra- 
tion, an incorruptible judiciary, a stable system of finance, and a sense 
of responsibility for the improvement of social conditions, including 
public health, education, housing and labour conditions, with equal 
opportunities for all, regardless of race, religion or social origins. In the 
economic sphere it means the development of the natural resources of 
the territory, in the first place for the good of the inhabitants, and 
secondly, if the inhabitants agree, for that of the Responsible Power and 
the rest of the world, but not selfishly or so as to give rise to international 
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difficulties. It also means acceptance by the Responsible Power of | 


financial liability for assisting unproductive and impoverished territories 


to the extent necessary to ensure the fulfilment of their administrative 


and social obligations and the development of their natural resources, 
In the sphere of defence and maintenance of order it means ensuring 
the external safety and internal security of the territory and its adherence 
to the principle of non-aggression. The Responsible Power would have 
the right to maintain such naval, military and air bases as might be 
necessary for these purposes, and for its own defence, subject to over- 
riding international agreements as to disarmament. 

This is only an incomplete and tentative outline of a common aim for 
Colonial Policy, and would have to be carefully discussed and developed, 
but I think it may fairly be said that the only Responsible Powers about 
whose adoption of some such policy there can be any real doubt are 
Germany, Italy and Japan. It should be very clearly laid down in the 


peace settlement that these three Powers are not to be permitted to have | 


colonies unless and until they have experienced a complete change of 
heart and satisfied the world that they have fallen into line with civilised 
opinion on the subject. In the case of Germany and Japan, at least, 
some considerable time will have to pass before they can do this, and in 
the meanwhile they must be left out, but I see no reason why international 
co-operation should not be practicable for Italy if she gets rid of the 
Fascist régime. 

It may perhaps be argued that even if we accept some such aims as 
those I have outlined above, it does not follow that international 
co-operation is either necessary or desirable in order to secure them. 
I think the answer to this is that whatever one may think about the 
desirability or otherwise of our bothering about other people, or other 
people bothering about us, they do in fact bother about us and we about 
them. For example, we do not like the idea of Germany establishing 
bases in Africa ; or Japan in China, or the Far East ; or Italy on the Red 
Sea, if the bases are to be used for purposes of aggression against us or 
our friends: we find ourselves very much embarrassed in trying to solve 
our own colonial problems if our immediate neighbours are solving them 
in a different way: we find that other people’s colour bar policy makes 
things very difficult for us: we find, too, that it is useless for us to try, 
for instance, to control locusts or diseases of men, animals and plants 
unless our neighbours are co-operating, and taking the same steps as 
we are. But most of all do we mind other people misrepresenting our own 
Colonial Policy, or misunderstanding it ; there can be no more fruitful 
source of international friction. Instances can be multiplied, but it 
will be enough to quote what the American Ambassador said publicly 
not long ago. ‘A careful survey of public opinion in the United States 
shows that there is a greater divergence of view upon British Colonial 
Policy than on any other subject that divides the two peoples.’ If it is 
really the case that British Colonial Policy, or what public opinion in 
America or elsewhere imagines to be British Colonial Policy, may lead 
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to friction between us and the United States, or any other international 
friction, it is surely highly desirable that we should do something to 
prevent it. This is not to say that we should attempt to alter our own 
national characteristics because of ignorant criticism in foreign countries, 
but that we should correct what has to be corrected and, where necessary, 
explain what is or purports to be misunderstood. 

I feel, too, that in the interests of the inhabitants of the colonies and 
dependencies themselves, we need international co-operation as a check 
not only on other Responsible Powers, but also on ourselves. I know 
that there are some people who take the line that we are the greatest 
Responsible Power in the world, and that we have nothing to learn from 
any of the others, but this is a very great mistake. God forbid that I 
should belittle for one moment the magnificent work that has been and 
is being done by our Colonial Services, and by all the forces of good that 

are active in our Colonies and Dependencies. It is unfair and untrue to 
say, as someone said the other day in an article in a widely-read periodical, 
that ‘our Colonial soldiers and administrators, with a few exceptions, 
' have never exhibited any real love or warmth, or even common or garden 
interest in their subject peoples.’ No such results as we see to-day 
throughout the Colonial Empire could have been achieved if that had 
been even remotely true. At the same time, it would be idle to deny that 
there have been errors of omission as well as of commission, and this is 
certainly no less so in territories for which foreign Powers are and have 
been responsible. I know of territories in which powerful commercial 
interests have been allowed to evade their obligations to the people from 
whose labour they derive their own prosperity ; in which the slave- 
owning mentality and colour prejudice still exist to an extent which has 
led in the past, and may lead again in thé future, to serious trouble ; and 
in which the repeated attempts of enlightened and devoted persons to 
bring about a better state of affairs have been stultified by opposition 
and inertia. Finally, I know of cases where there has been considerable 
and embarrassing immigration from territories under the control of one 
Responsible Power into those under the control of another in consequence 
of maladministration and even personal ill-treatment. _ 

If the question is asked what reason there is for thinking that inter- 
national co-operation would do more than the supervision of the Govern- 
ment of the Responsible Power concerned to check these and similar 
abuses, the reply is that, in the first place, an international obligation 
is in fact a stronger incentive than a government pledge. It remains 
unchanged when the government changes. . The result of international 
agreement would be greater continuity in Colonial Policy, which is 
difficult to secure under democratic government. Then, the very fact 
that some account has to be rendered before the bar of international 
opinion leads to greater care being taken to avoid having to confess to 
delinquencies. Again, there can be no doubt that the pooling of experience 
gained all over the world would be very valuable, and much is always to 
be expected from the wholesome stimulus of international rivalry. 
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Most important of all, the setting up of some international organisation 
for the authorised and authoritative expression of interest and criticism 
would go far to reduce the risk of ignorant or malicious misrepresentation 
of the Colonial Policy of one Responsible Power to the government and 
people of another. 

International co-operation in Colonial Policy started rather less than 
a century ago with the abolition of slavery. The Act of Berlin and the 
Congo Basin Treaties were a further development, but the first establish- 
ment of permanent machinery to deal, among other things, with (Colonial 
Policy came with the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
notably Articles 22, 23 and 24. This was an immense step forward, and 
much useful work has been done by the machinery thus created, but it 
appears to me that in order to fulfil the requirements I have outlined 
further steps will have to be taken. In the first place, a charter or covenant 
must be concluded in which the agreed aims of Colonial Policy are set 
out in at least as much detail as were the aims of mandatory policy in 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League. I very much hope that there 
may be early Anglo-American conversations with a view to a draft being 
prepared. There are precedents for such a course, not only in the original 
negotiation of the Atlantic Charter, but in the original drafting of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Both of these documents were, in 
the first place, the fruit of Anglo-American co-operation, and the rest of 
the world soon found it possible to follow suit. I have no doubt that this 
would happen again. Then some form of international machinery must 
be set up not merely to deal with ex-enemy colonies and territories, but 
with the whole colonial question. Colonial problems naturally group 
themselves to some extent in accordance with geographical conditions, 
and it might be possible to institute regional machinery for certain parts 
of the world as a first step. Areas that suggest themselves are the Pacific, 
the Indian Ocean, East Africa, South and Central Africa, West Africa, 
the Mediterranean, including North Africa, and the Caribbean. In each 
of these seven areas there might be either a system of periodical con- 
ferences or the establishment of an international body charged with the 
duty of co-ordinating colonial activities to the extent necessary to secure 
the fulfilment of the terms of the Colonial Charter. Here again the lead 
has already been given by Anglo-American co-operation. I had the 
honour and pleasure only a few days before I left Trinidad of presiding 
at the first meeting of an Anglo-American Caribbean Commission set up 
at the instance of President Roosevelt for just such a purpose as I am 
now suggesting. The precise form of co-operation to be established in 
each of the seven areas would be a matter for negotiation between the 
Responsible Powers concerned, and it is clearly essential that the 
inhabitants of the territories themselves should be brought in, to ensure 
that sufficient attention is paid to their legitimate aspirations. However 
‘backward ’ a dependency may be, there are bound to be educated 
individuals in the population who must certainly be consulted if we are 
to pay more than lip-service to our principles. 
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Another regional step that should certainly be taken is the appoint- 
ment to the secretariat of every colony and dependency of an officer 
whose sole duty it would be to preserve liaison with neighbouring terri- 
tories and to be responsible for framing such reports as may be called for 
by the Responsible Power concerned or by any international organisation. 
Whether it would be a good thing to create a central international advisory 
body on the lines of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and whether 
in that case they. should advise an international Council of Colonial 
Ministers or some other council must depend upon the general picture of 
international co-operation as it comes out of the mists of war. My own 
experience of the Permanent Mandates Commission is that they did very 
valuable work, but it cannot be denied that in some respects the member- 
ship might have been improved. 

To sum up very briefly, my view is that international doegeaitite 
in Colonial Policy is not only practicable, but desirable and necessary if 
a fruitful source of international friction is to be removed and the interests 
of the inhabitants of the colonies and dependencies fully secured and 
maintained ; that a Colonial Charter should be framed and its fulfilment 
not only guaranteed by all Responsible Powers but supervised by some 
international system ; that the existing machinery is not entirely suitable 
and needs development; that the first step is to establish regional 
international co-operation, in which the peoples of the territories must 
certainly take part ; that co-ordination and co-operation officers should be 
appointed to all colonial secretariats ; that if any central body is set up 
on the lines of the Permanent Mandates Commission its composition will 
require very careful thought ; and that in these, as in all other matters 
arising out of the peace settlement, the lead should be taken by Great 
Britain and the United States of America, acting in concert. 


Housertr Youne. 
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CANT - 


Cant is the learned word—and.a very convenient ‘ telegraphese ’—for 
the language of the underworld ; and by the underworld is meant, not 
only criminals and their associates (for instance, fences or receivers of 
stolen goods), but also beggars and tramps. 

It is misleading to speak of cant as Underworld Slang ;, it is still 
more misleading to speak of it as Thieves’ Slang ; despite the fact that 
many underworld terms creep into slang, cant is not slang at all. 

It is a language. A modified language, in that all the small coin of 
speech—a and the, / and you and he, wn and at and by and with, and and 
but, be and have—is the same in cant as in Standard English. . It is only 
the key words (words vital to the underworld) which are different ; but 
how very different they are! Only an adept like Godfrey Irwin (though 
he is more than that) or an initiate like Bill Sykes would know the 
meanings of the cant words for acquiring, taking, seizing, stealing ; for 
running away, breaking prison, escaping ; for burgling, swindling, arson, 
kidnapping, shooting, killing; for arresting, sentencing, imprisoning, 
hanging or electrocution ; for informer, policeman, detective, lawyer, 
judge ; for prison and penitentiary, police station and law court; for 
drugs, jewels, motor cars, trains ; for doctor and clergyman ; for honest 
citizen and the various kinds of pervert ; for man, woman, girl, child ; 
for burglar,- petty thief, confidence man, professional killer; for the 
working and non-working tramp; for working, eating, entertainment, 
sleeping ; for lock, window, door, room, house, building (especially a 
bank) ; for stairs, roof, safe ; for money, gold, silver, clothes, furniture ; 
for bread and butter, meat and bacon, milk and cheese, and drinks ; 
for dynamite and glycerin ; for bombs, machine-guns, rifles, revolvers, 
knives, and the ironically named life-preservers ; for village, town, city, 
country ; for dogs and horses, sheep and cattle ; etc., etc., etc. 

Cant is, in short, a secret language, with only the criminally important 
words disguised. And in that language, many of the térms live for 
centuries; comparatively few terms are discarded before the flatties 
ordinary policemen, and busies, detective police, come to know them. 
Cant is far more static and conservative than slang is. But they do 
change at last. In a very popular play of » few years back, the phrase 
cracking a crib (for burgling a house) was used ; for some forty-two years 
now the usual underworld phrase has been screwing a joint. 

Certain cant words have been adopted into general slang; a few 
have become ordinary colloquialisms ; and here and there an underworld 
term has been promoted to the status of Standard English. Instances 
of these various ascents are bloke and cove, cully and chum and pal ; 
booze (both noun and verb) and grub ; bingo (corrupted in form and sense 
to binge) and stingo ; to doss and to snooze ; to lope and to hike ; to bilk 
and to do (swindle); a mug and a hick ; to nab, to nail, to snaffle ; rum 
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and queer, which, until the nineteenth century, were direct oprosites— 
queer (from German) meaning ‘damaged, inferior, cheap, worthless,’ 
whereas rum meant ‘ unimpaired, superior, costly, the best of its kind.’ 
Well, why the change in the sense of rum; Because a rum thief, for 
example, was the best to members of the underworld, but the worst to 
the police and the general public. 

There is cant in almost every language of Europe, in Asia, in the 
United States, in Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand. It 
seems to have flourished (and risen) first in France, probably as early 
as the twelfth century, and is seen at its literary best about 1460, in 
Villon. In Germany a glossary of cant was published about 1490, and 
some twenty years later, Martin Luther had a hand in Liber. Vagatorum, 
a Book of Vagabonds. In the 1530’s, at the latest, cant appeared in 
England. In the sixteenth century, too, it arose in Italy and Spain. In 
the United States, somewhere about 1770. 


In America [says Godfrey Irwin (the great American authority on the 


subject, who lived for years as a tramp and then turned to the newspaper- 


reporting of crime) ] the tramp is largely responsible for the spread of this - 


language, and it is practically impossible to say where the more or less law- 
abiding vagrant and the lawless criminal can be differentiated by their speech. 
The tramp is passing ; the criminal is on the increase, and he is using the tramp 
cant of old with greater frequency— 


and, it must be added, evolving a language of his own. 
Turning to Europe, Irwin remarks that ° 

in shaping their secret language, the European vagabond and criminal drew 
on the relatively little known Gypsy [though not until the sixteenth century] 
and Hebrew [or, rather, Yiddish] for words and phrases ; recruits from more 
educated circles brought Greek and Latin terms to the canting crew, and then, 
as now, new situations and ideas called forth new words and phrases until the 
whole structure became so mixed up that it is often difficult to say just where 
this expression or that really originated. In modern times, words from other 
lands have been superadded. 


To quote yet further from Godfrey Irwin’s American Tramp and 
Underworld Slang, which I had the privilege and pleasure of publishing 
for him eleven years ago : 

One of the most misunderstood languages of the day, and at the same time 
one of the most interesting, is that of the underworld, concerning which so 
much curiosity is shown and of whica so little is understood by those who 
do not move within its exclusive circles. Writers of popular tramp and crime 
fiction are mainly responsible for what little is known, and at the same time 
are responsible for many glaring errors in their use of cant. 

Among the best known writers dealing with criminals and tramps are 
Josiah Flynt, Charles Francis Coe, Frank L. Packard, Jonathan Latimer, 
of the United States, and James Greenwood, Edgar Wallace and the 
utterly dependable James Curtis, of England. (To mention invidiously 
the names of English writers whose fagade is superior to their interior 
would only involve me in tiresome controversy that might become 
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extremely pertinent on my part and somewhat acrimonious on the part 
of the indicted authors.) 

An excellent example of English cant is to be found in The Auto- 
biography of a Thief, in Horsley’s Jottings from Jail, ca. 1887, although 
it is much too long for quotation here ; the best contemporary English 
author whose works are particularly rich in cant is James Curtis, whose 


The Gilt Kid and later books are thoroughly well worth reading as 


novels. But I shall quote a tabloid from Don Castie’s Do Your Own Time, 
1938. ‘ Don Castle ’ is an American journalist, who in 1934-85 served a 
sentence in the great convict prison of San Quentin on a frivolously trivial 
charge. It is a convict’s story, taken down verbatim by ‘ Don Castle ’ : 


Th’ joke was on me. Th’ beak was a Hebe, an’ th’ dicks knew he was 
wrong ; so they kep’ him on th’ spot long enough t’ make him promise t’ give 
the broad a five spot in Walla Walla. 

‘Y’see, th’ skirt was th’ cutor’s lay, an’ t’ hand her a fin like that set: pretty 
tough with him ; so he gets me t’ tommy-gun the tecs. I was in a creep-joint 
when they comes in f’r a pay-off on a load of M, an’ I let ’°em have it—fas’. 


_ They knocked off without a whisper. I scrams, an’ am batting up th’ stem 


at about sixty when a dumb flat-foot yanks me t’ th’ kerb. He makes th’ bus, 
pipes th’ Tommy, an’ a coupla quarts o’ alky, so what does th’ nob do but 
bury me f’r th’ night. 

Th’ nex’ mornin’ they try t’ hang th’ torpedoin’ on me, but th’ beak gets 
th’ office, and comes down. He goes f’r me, puts me on th’ bricks, an’ hands 
me two grand an’ tells me t’ breeze th’ burg ; which I does. 

Well, when I hits Frisco th’ bulls know me. They frisk me an’ pipe th’ 
case dough. I tries t’ tell them it’s square jack, but they don’t fall, an’ th’ 
nex’ thing I knows I’m doin’ a ten-spot in college. 


Here is the author’s ‘ translation ’ : 


The joke was on me. The judge was a Jew, and the detactives knew he 
was crooked ; so they forced him to promise to give the girl five years in Walla 
Walla penitentiary. 

You see, the girl was the judge’s mistress, and to sentence her to five 
years went against his grain ; so he gets me to kill the detectives with a Tommy 
gun. I was in a gambling joint that moved to a different spot each night, 
when the detectives came in to get their share of graft on a shipment of mor- 


phine; and I shot them several times. They died without a whisper. I ~ 


beat it, and am driving my car up the street at sixty miles an hour when a 
dumb policeman forces me to the kerb. He searches the car, and finds the 
Tommy gun, and a couple of quarts of alcohol; and what does he do but 
put me in a detention cell all night. 

The next morning the police try to hang the killings on me, and the judge 
gets notified of what’s going on, and comes down to the jail. He arranges an 
alibi for me, and gets me released, and hands me two thousand dollars, and tells 
me to leave town, which I do. , 

Well, when I arrive in San Francisco, the police know me, search me, and 
find the limited amount of money I have. I try to tell them it is honest money, 
but they won’t believe me, and the next thing I know, I’m doing ten years in 
prison. 
Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A History of the Jews in England, by Cecil Roth (Oxford University Press, 
188.). ; 


Even those who are to some extent acquainted with Anglo-Jewish history, 
will be struck by the solid mass of scholarly research which in the last fifty 
years has been produced in that field, and which forms the basis of this book. 
To this fund, Dr. Roth, now Reader in Post-Biblical Jewish Studies in the 
University of Oxford, has made important contributions.. The first period of 
Anglo-Jewish history extends from about the Norman Conquest till the Expul- 
sion in 1290; the second is the Middle Period, during which Jews were legally 
debarred from residence in England; the third starts with the re-admission 
under the Commonwealth ; the fourth period, of which it is difficult to mark the 
exact limits, opens with the complete legal Emancipation of the small Anglo- 
Jewish community about the middle of the nineteenth century ; and the fifth 
with the considerable new immigration, especially from Eastern Europe, which 
started in the last decades of the century. Dr. Roth’s book is remarkable in 
its treatment of the first three periods : it is scholarly and readable, an excellent 
summary by a first-rate expert. It is weaker on the eighteenth century, which 
is not his own province ; and changes mainly into a record of enactments during 
the period of Emancipation. The great social and numerical developments 
of the last period do not enter into the purview of the book. This uneven 
treatment is illustrated by the respective amount of space given to the various 
periods—1066-1290 : 131 pages; 1290-1609 (the blank period): 17 pages ; 
1609-1664 : 34; 1664-1858: 90; Epilogue : four pages. In other words, almost 
exactly half the book is devoted to the history of the medieval Jewish 
community in England. 

The book makes sad but interesting reading ; so many of the things then 
done, and until recently considered inconceivable in our own time, have found 
their exact counterpart on the Continent in the last ten years, even without 
the excuses which might have been made for them in the Middle Ages. ‘The 
Jewish community that maintained a precarious existence in England from the 
close of the eleventh century to the close of the thirteenth was essentially 
artificial in origin,’ writes Dr. Roth. The earliest settlers originated from 
Northern France ; to these were added both French and Rhenish refugees 
during the period of pogroms enacted by the Crusaders on the Continent ; some 
from Spain and Morocco ; and one individus] can be traced who was of Russian 
origin. Moneylending and finance was almost their exclusive sphere of occupa- 
tion, which rendered them useful to the king, and sometimes even to the Church, 
but most unpopular with the rest of the population. They were therefore 
entirely at the king’s mercy, and were treated accordingly : rapacious, needy 
kings would fleece them unmercifully, on any pretext which happened to offer, 
or to occur to them. When Edward I issued his Statutum de Judeismo, in 1275, 
forbidding Jews to !}end money on interest, and empowering them to become 
merchants and artisans, or to lease lands for farming for terms not’ exceeding 
ten years, a few wealthier financiers turned to wholesale trade in corn and wool, 
some became jewellers, and a few rented land. But for most Jews these were 
counsels of perfection : it was utterly impossible for them to enter the exclusive 
world of medieval economy, or to trade with a population intensely hostile to 
them, or to venture into the countryside. The experiment was a failure, and 
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ended in mass-expulsion, except for those who accepted baptism. If the number 
of Jews in 1290 really amounted to 16,000—the figure which is usually given, 
but which seems rather excessive—they would have formed about 1 per cent. 
of the population of England, and 10 per cent. of her urban population : which 
would mean about the same proportion in the total as at present, and a far 
higher one in the towns. 

Here are a few excerpts from the book, apposite in the days of Hitler. 
In 1253, the Jews were forbidden to reside, ‘ except by special licence, in any 
place where no recognised community was to be found’; and in general the 
order stipulated that ‘no Jew should remain in England unless his presence 
were of benefit to his sovereign ’ (what the Nazis cali ‘economically valuable 
Jews’). Accusations of ritual murder were now becoming frequent—and 


profitable. 

On the Feast of St. Alban (June 22nd), 1239, a bloody riot was started in London when 
@ Jew was accused of murder. Henry’s principal minister at this time was Brother Geoffrey 
of the Temple, recently appointed Keeper of the Wardrobe, who combined the religious zeal 
of a Churchman with the jealousy of what was in effect a rival body of bankers. Accord- 
ingly, he avidly seized the opportunity cffered him. A number of Jews were thrown into 
jail, several were put to death, and a tax of one-third of their property (for the collection 
of which the Knights Templars themselves acted as agents !) was levied collectively from 
the entire community as a punishment for the crime. 

Also anti-Jewis!: regulations laid down by the Church were enforced with ever- 
growing severity—the Jews 

were forbidden to employ Christian servants, to hold public office, to feast with true believers, 
to attend thera in the quality of physicians, to build new synagogues, to venture into 
churches, to leave their houses or even keep their windows open at Eastertide, to neglect 
the wearing of the Jewish badge, or to withhold the payment of tithes on the lands which 
they had begun to till. 

Comparatively most decent was the behaviour of the authorities at the 
expulsion : 

Public proclamation was made in every county that no person should * injure, harm, 
damage, or grieve ’ the Jews in the time which was to elapse until their departure. Those 
who chose to pay for it were escorted to London. The Wardens of the Cinque Ports were 
instructed to see that the exiles were provided with safe and speedy passage across the sea 
and that the poor were enabled to travel at cheap rates. 


But even so, mean tragedies were enacted : 

On the morrow of St. Denis’s Day (Tuesday, October 10, 1290) the London Jews of the 
poorer sort started on their way to the coast ‘ under the custody of the Lord King,’ bearing 
their Scrolls of the Law. Many of the richer had embarked at London, with all their 

. At Queenborough, at the mouth of the Thames, anchor was cast at ebb-tide, 
and the ship grounded ona sandbank. The master then invited his passengers to disembark 
with him to stretch their legs. When the tide began to rise, he ran back to the side and 
climbed back on deck, recommending the unhappy Jews to call upon their prophet Moses, 
who had rescued their fathers at a similar juncture in the past. The whole party, without 
exception, was drowned, and the property left on board divided amongst the sailors. 
However, the news got about and after their reurn to England the culprits were tried and 
hanged. j 
When in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Jews started to 
return to England, first as Spanish and Portuguese ‘ New Christians,’ and later 
on openly as Jews, there were many remarkable figures among them: big 
merchants, naval and colonial adventurers, even buccaneers, eminent physicians 
etc.—a much more interesting and varied crowd than those who had been driven 
out in 1290. 

L. B. Namur. 
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